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rlyths of Greece and Rome 


Narrated with special Reference to 
Literature and Art. By H. A. Guerber, 
Lecturer on Mythology. Cloth. 428 
pages. Richly illustrated, - $1.50 


Seventy one sumptuous full page il- 
lustrations, reproducing ancient and 
modern ideals of mythological sub- 
jects. Charming literary style rival- 
ling that of Hawthorne and interest- 


An ex- 


cellent work for literature classes and 


ing alike to old and young. 


a valuable acquisition to any library. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of frice. Special 


terms for introduction. Illustrated circular free on 


application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOosTON 





PORTLAND, ORE. | 


Books Suitable for - = 


Holiday Gifts 


Send your name and address tothe 
publishers, 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Philadelphia, and they will mail 
you FREE, a handsomely illus- 
trated list of their publications that 
will aid you in making a selection 
of gifts for the approaching holi- 
days. It contains information con- 
cerning important and _ attractive 
works in every branch of literature. 


(15=@17¢ Market St. 





A ROAR ORO RIOR 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


in determining the excellence of school-books comes in actual class-room work. There it is decided whether 
Progressive educators employing successfully new and improved methods of 
teaching and illustration in their own work, have embodied their improved methods in book form, and the 


a book is for use or for sale. 


educational public generally have the benefit of them. 
Such educators are the authors of our books. 
text-books have received hearty indorsement. 


Everywhere in progressive circles, from the very first, our 
The test has been made and the books are a success. 
of these books are our Readers, Arithmetics, Spellers, Music Readers, Copy Books, Grammars, Civil 
Governments, Physiologies, Historical Geography of the United States. 
Full descriptive circulars, price list, and illustrated catalogue free to any address on application. 
Progressive teachers are invited to correspond with us. 





A few 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


Send 
Give diagram or measures 


possible to use in School Buildings. 
for catalogue. 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to ScreNcE Dept., NaT’L SCHOOL FuR’G Co. 
Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 
Makers of 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Vaiveless Air Pumps, 
Improved Static Etec- 
trical Machines, 
School Dynamos, Sol- 
5 ar Projection Mi- 
: croscopes, 
Electrical Test Instruments, etc. 
2 Catalogue and Special] Net Prices on application. 
Mention this paper. 


ALL 
STUDY -.-- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bieycle © 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


The live reader of this paper usually writes sever | 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 




















MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A moathly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


GENERAL NOTES. TRAINING FOR “TELLING BY EAR,” 
b G.McNavucur. A PLEA FoR THE USE OF THE 
STAFF NOTATION IN ScHOOLS, by S. M. CrosBiz, PUPIL 
ERS’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 
Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. 
SCHOOL SocrETy’s CONCERT. MUSIC (in — Nota- 
TIONS). ‘‘CHRISTMAS TIME,” Two-part Son y B, 
MANSELL RamsEY. “‘THE WASSAIL SONG, * ‘Christ- 
mas Carol. arranged for two Trebles. “THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE,” Unison Song, by 8S. C. COOKE. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The music will also be sold separately, price sc 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to teachers on 

application. 
Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LONDON SUNDAY 


Price, 5 cents. 


(3 doors from Broadway), 


(USC 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 1%03. 
songs and pom readings. 16 pages, 
single copy by m 

JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio, A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and "Readings for the Sunday- 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—* *The Gift of God,"’ ** Gold, puke 
cense and Myrrh," " “Christmas Joy Bells," *Noel,* 500d 
Rote to Men,” Wa on Earth,’ and **The Christ of Beth le 
"Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail. 
“SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday- Schocl. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are“A Jolly | Christmas,””. “One Christmas Eve,’ “A Christ- 
mas Vision,” ‘The New Santa Claus,” “Santa Claus & Ky 
Judge Santa Clau s,"’ “Catching Kriss Kringle,” “Santa 

laus’ Mistake,’ “The Waifs’ Christmas.’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms” and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the purpose. Price 30 cts. All of the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 

“Bethlehem" by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price So cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
both. It is very entertaining - will nodoubt meet with much 
favor. Price 10 cents per single co 

A CHRISTMAS REV RIE. by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has = with much success and ap- 
proval. Price ro cents per sin; . co 

THE WONDERFUL 8 RY, by Mary B. Brooks and 
G, F. Root gives the principal path the life of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, ince cop coatings and ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per s vs SKE” 

The December number of the “ CAL VisiToR” 
will contain anthems for Steet a i be a very useful 
number in that direction. Price rs cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


[JMERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK. 





Contains new 
Price 5 cents per 











Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CHOIRS, CLASSES, 
FOR } SINGING SCHOOLS, ano 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


Victory of Song. 


The Best Classbook. By L. O. EMERSON. 
The crowning result of Mr. Emerson's long expe™ 
rience as a composer and teacher of music. Ther® 
are many valuable npeeetinns in regard to the prope 
use of the voice, such as articulation and pronun- 
ciation of words. Also rudimentary exercises, 
lessons in note reading for beginners, music of 
sufficient variety. The most comprehensive class- 

book published. It contains 


Glees, Rounds, 
Solos, Part Songs, Anthems, 
Chants, Hymn Tunes, Male Quartettes, 


Neither teacher nor pupil can afford to miss the 
valuable suggestions set forth in this work. Price, 
60c. pestpaid. #6,.00 per doz., not prepaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


4537463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. J.E.DITSON & CO., Phila. 


Exercises, 





DO YOU WANT 


a copy of the new book by the author of 
““PRESTON PAPERS” ? 





“SNAP SHOTS BY 
AN OLD MAID” 


has won great popularity as a serial, and 
| will be issued in book form in January, 
| 1894. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Advance Orders received until Jan. 
first at at half price. Send now and get 
| it for 50 cents. 
| Send for terms for that and the ‘‘ Preston 
Library of Entertainments” or for those 


| 
| two and Preston Papers, to 


Publisher of “Snap Shots,” 


37 West 10th St., New York. 





STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 

‘*French, with or without a Master.” 1 vol. 

1.00, If you know some French subscribe to ‘‘ Le 

rancais”’ ($2.00 per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, s etches, 
&c., "also exercises which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz School of 
Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Beruitrz & Co., Mavison Square, N.Y, 





Our advertisers know ot this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 
| therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you, 








BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 


Biya & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 WASHINGTON Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS 


COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 





“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth **» ro: sss. Dustless Crayons 


‘‘Indian Head”’ Slate, 


Dustless Erasers, 


‘*Penn’s” Ink 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Ete. Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., New York. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 2:5 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 





FA STERBROOK ) saa ) ~<a 


No 333. 


333, 


Standard School Numbers. 


444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STEEL .s EP ERT S5~ 3 ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, X.Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 








70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICACO. 


TEAGHERG CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 
d a= ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





Registers the best teachers. Charges 
No Advance Registration Fee, 


Un ion School Bu reau postage only ; dut depends on Actual results, 


3312 Positions Filled. First year salaries emount to 62,165,202.00. 
(-" Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. i4th Street, NEW YORK. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


Tremont PI1., Boston, Mass.: 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.: 120 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132} First St.. Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cc. B. RUGGLES 2@ CO., 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) noe a 237 Vine S8t., 


CINNATI, OHIO. 








Teachers seeking positions and | Address 


those wishing a change at an 
increased salary. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY &n8Taéxao™ 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send For Agency Manual. CHICAGO. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We have secured over one hundred positions during 
the past year in the state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for graduates of the 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to begin at once. NOW Is THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


Send stamp for Application Form. Harlan P, French Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Sis. es. erin 


within the last two years. Have good vacancies now for teachers immediately available. Vacancies 
direct from employers and teachers personally recommended. Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Aveaoue, CHICAGO. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 SOMERSET ST. (Room 5), BOSTON, MASS. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We 
receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from 














Over 1,300 positions 





abroad. During the administration of its present manager, he has secured to its mem. | 


bers, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, yet calls for teachers have never 
been so numerous as during the current year. 


OFFICE oF SUPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Fr. Waynr, [np., Oct. 31, 1893. 
Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., Boston, Mass.: 

My Dear Doctor: 
We have engaged Miss R 

is at work. 
I feel well persuaded that we shall like her very much, and that her 
pupiis will gain much advantage from her labors. 

Very truly yours, 





; whom you recommended to us, and she 


Jno. S. IRWIN, Supt. 





Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
school officers for services rendered, Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





ARE you satisfied with your present work and surroundings? If not, the New 
YorK EpucATIONAL BurEaU can helpyou. “In time of peace,” etc , you know the rest 


SATISFIED 
VACANCIES 28; Snows of good teachers. but can supply them. Therefore if you know of a 


good position vacant or want a better position, write the manager of :his BuREat fully, at once. 


WA NTE D Academy Preceptress, $1000: High School Principal, $1200; Reform School Officer, $700" 
College Preceptress, South, $800. High School Assistant, male, $660. Business Manager 

for Private Schoo!, Income, Home and Salary. 
Supt. ALEX. E. Frye, of San Bernardino, Cal., in a recent note said: “Mr. Kellogg 
school work with some ef the leading teachers of the country. 
place reliance on his judgment. . . . M 


has been associated in 
He knows the quatities that mean success. I 
r. Kellogg is in touch with all parts of the country.” 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 





H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when 


communica- 
ting with advertisers. 


See«s Teachers who | 







_, WANTED TEACHERS 


ix For public schools, vate and 
= cial schools in the 
South. Male and Female 


Address Tet AMErican 


Editor School Goard Journal 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vor« Crry 








chermerhorn’s * Teachers’* Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N, Y, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St.. 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


BARNES 








Y INK 


} i For introduction. 
| Do you Teach Drawing ? ‘or !ntroduction 

Then you should subscribe for THE ART STU- 
| DENT. Second year begins with Oct. No. 12 Nos., 

Vols. 1 and 2 ready, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. Bound, 
| $1.75. ERNEST KNAUFFT, Director, The Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arte, Editor, 142 W. 23d St., New York. 


SHORTHAND 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 
Y ©, , Established 
WES Trot, K . 1826. 
Description and prices on application 











and Spanish taught by Mail. 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 












% BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


Teachers’ Libraries 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any addvess for 6 cent stamps, much 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 
curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed, All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, New York. 














chools 





GRAHAIT’S System of SHORT- 
HAND is taught in 
b | | 





In New York; Pittsburg, Allegheny ; Trenton, N. J. ; L 
Lowell, Woburn, Mass.; Plattsburgh, N. ¥.; Canton, 0. 
For circulars address, A, J. GRAHAM, 744 B’dway, New Yor 


‘ent, East, North and 
Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ete. 


Milwaukee, 
Wis 
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* who work either mentally or bodily. 





Druggists or by mail, $1. 


What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox- -brain and wheat germ, An essential food to al; 

It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. 

who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 
For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 

scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 

Be sure the label has this signaturefay~ 


It restores those 


RGty G 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


! Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


i 4 $e)) thas morethan three times 
i it the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

less than one cent a cup. 


















DIGESTED. 












It er Pred nourishing, and EASILY iP 2we ee 


GLOBES 


MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All hinds of 
School Supplies. 


_ Potter & Putnam 


44 E. 14th St., 
New York. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











R= FACILITIES FOR su: 
ents. First-class 
EpucaTIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St., N.Y 


ee eee hY. 
* —*-"| from a disordered stomach. 









303, 404, 6O4E.F., 







170, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
His Celebrated Numbers 

35!, GOIE.F., 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 

And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 














of Standard Quality. 






and Supplies. 






Schoo! laboratories . 
respondence solicited. 








Write for Abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 


QUEEN & CO., 


Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engin- 
eering, Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Lanterns 


Special care devoted to the equipment of College and High 
Estimates submitted upon request. 


Cor- 


(Incorporated) 





PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Eight Awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 


SSESSSSSSSVssessesegsessese 
Scientific Instruments 


: 












HOME In INSTRUCTION 


i {optician | PuBLIC. "EXHIBITIO 
iN 449 NASSAUS' SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. NS 


OT GOC 

















Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 








and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s 
Fair, Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for profitable pub- 
lic lectures or private talks. 


Catslogves J.B. COLT & CO. 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Galle St., Chicago, Il. 











Everything forthe Soh ods exstan, ite & to 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 





DERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 


Mlgestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application te 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 


LONG LIFE 
BEST SERVICE 
BEAUTIFUL WORK 


ARE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 


Caligraph 
| Typewriter. 




















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


The American Writing Machine Co, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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HALL the teacher be enthusiastic? A 
principal who had lately been appointed 
in a certain city met three or four of his 
associates and began to discourse con- 
cerning the importance of doing investi- 

gating work in education. Nota word was uttered until 

he finished ; then one in a peculiar drawl, looking 
around to the others, said, “ That’s the way we used to 
talk when we first came here, wasn’t it? We don’t do 
so now, do we?” The new principal found it was not 

the thing to be enthusiastic or he would be taken for a 

greenhorn. 





> 


An agent visited a two-class school-room in a pretty 
town in New York state, and complimented the superin- 
tendent whom he had just left seated in a cosy office. 
The teacher remarked, “Supt. —— is nothing to me; 
he does nothing for me, and for that matter for any 
of the teachers inthistown. He is a good man enough, 
but he does not do anything for the teachers.” 

What can the superintendent do for his teachers? 
What ought he todo? Whoare doing it? The system 
employed in so many places of putting in men who need 
the places, but who know no more of what might be 
done than we do of what the inhabitants of Mars have 
for breakfast, cannot be too strongly condemned. 


> 


In 1847, David P. Page wrote the “ Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching ;” he was the first educational author 
who suggested that grammar should be reserved asa 
school study to go with algebra, geometry, physics, etc. 
It is needless to say that few teachers troubled them- 
selves with the suggestion ; teachers give little atten- 
tion to the philosophy of education. Grammar was in 
the course, and they taught it without grumbling. But 
people outside of the school-room would examine and 
talk about what the teachers were doing; they saw 
that learning grammar rules did not give the power to 
use elegant and forcible English. So much objection 
was made that grammar (as a study of rules) has been 
taken out of the Eastern schools. The Western schools 
still cling to it, for it takes time for a movement to cross 
the continent. 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education thinks a reaction 
in favor of the use of grammar in the advanced primary 
schools (the so-called grammar schools) has set in. 
But the reverse is the case, as all say who have the 
oversight of large educational areas. After grammar 
went out a dreary employment of so-called “ Language 
lessons” set in. The truth is, the teachers did not 
know what to do, not being an inventive folk. After 


awhile it occurred to them to have the pupils write on 
what they saw and knew. Then they saw it was need- 
ful for them to observe, with more care and definiteness, 
the world about them. Out of this has grown the 
“nature study,” which makes almost a fourth R in the 
course of study. The best schools say, “Observe and 
write,” 

The study of the structure of sentences is certainly a 
valuable one; so is the structure of words. The study 
of the relation of the words, phrases, and clauses to each 
other affords a means of discipline, not to be over- 
looked. But it is a study to be taken up at the philo- 
sophic period in mental development. To set a boy to 
analyze a sentence whose purport is unknown to him is 
folly ; but this was done with Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” 
Girls of twelve and fourteen years of age have been ex- 
hibited who could parse any word in the above named 
treatise, but anyone must know they could not compre- 
hend the philosophy set forth there. 

Parsing by boys and girls, that once was soimportant 
a part of the good schools of this country, began to de- 
cline somewhat about 1875, and has been declining 
slowly ever since; by 1925 grammar will not be used 
except in the high schools. The teacher, of course, 
should know grammar; but he is to teach the use of 
language. 

> 


Any teacher who teaches for money will eventually 
fail ; yea, he is failing now. It is a work that a person 
must select because of the usefulness there is in it to 
others. Probably there are many who select it because 
of the usefulness there is in it to themselves ; they do 
not, nor cannot, enter onhighclass teaching ; they are 
doing a low grade of work. When James McAlister 
began to teach he did not say to himself that he would 
“ get on,” and by and by obtain $10,000 per year. He 
taught at low wages and taught his level best, and peo- 
ple saw it. He had his convictions and lived up to 
them, and ran risks in Milwaukee and Philadelphia of 
being “turned out,” like any other teacher. He gained 
his high salary by teaching, not for money, but for the 
advancement of his pupils. It so happened that a high 
salary was there, so to speak, and he was there, too. If 
he had taught for money he would not have been there. 


> 


Everyone has two ancestors in the first ascending degree, but at a distance 
of twenty generations everyone has over a million ancestors. 
Dr, Isaac FRANKLIN RUSSELL, 


What, then, is “natural character”? Is it not a 
struggle for survival among a million inherited traits ? 
And what becomes of total depravity? Is it not likely 
that something latent might be found in the wildest 
nature which, under early and persistent cultivation, 
would develop strength enough to down the monster ? 
Surely, the wealth of inheritance possessed by each in- 
dividual child ought to preclude despair with regard to 
any. 
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How Shall I Govern My School? I. 


Begin your school by forming a regular plan of govern- 
ment ; settle in your own mind the principles by which you 
will be guided in your little administration ; propose to your- 
self certain definite results, and aim steadily at their attatn- 
ment. 


An adherence to the spirit of this principle is neces- 
sary to success in every pursuit of life. Without it, the 
merchant, the agriculturist, the manufacturer, the states- 
man, the philanthropist, and the Christian, must each 
fail of securing all those results which a regard to it 
would at least aid him in attaining. 

To the successful management of a school, this prin- 
ciple is of indispensable necessity. A hap-hazard kind 
of government, a government whose very principles are 
the sport of caprice and circumstance, and whose meas- 
ures are dictated by momentary impulse, is in fact no 
government at all. It is worse than none; for its in- 
evitable failure to secure any of the ends of good gov- 
ernment, its utter inability to enforce while it claims 
authority, must necessarily result in various bad effects 
on the moral character of the pupils, as well as mate- 
rially interfere with the improvement of their minds. 
It will produce a habit of insubordination, self-will, re- 
sistance to all authority, and contempt for those who 
exercise it, the baleful consequences of which may 
spread themselves out over the whole of existence. It 
may issue, there is no security that it will not, in taint- 
ing the entire character, in drying up the sources of 
virtue, and casting a blight over all the useful powers 
of the man. 

These brief considerations will be sufficient to show 
you the importance of this direction. You cannot gov- 
ern well, and therefore not usefully, except in conform- 
ity to a settled plan, in accordance with certain fixed 
principles. And this plan ought not to be the hasty 
concoction of an hour, a day, or even a week. It should 
be long and deeply pondered. The lights of experience 
should be consulted, as far-as they are within your 
reach, whether in books or in the conversation of older 
teachers. Your own ideas upon the subject should be 
matured, digested, and arranged. You should say to 
yourself,—*“ I am about to assume a fearful responsibil- 
ity, such a responsibility as is entrusted to no other 
men, except those engaged in the same profession with 
myself. The training of immortal beings, so that they 
may fulfil their high destiny aright, is committed to my 
hands. Under my guidance, their powers are to be de- 
veloped, their minds furnished with knowledge, their 
principles matured, and their habits formed. I must 
lay my plans both of instruction and government with 
reference to these great ends; and then adhere to 
them with undeviating firmmess and consistency, except so 
far as larger knowledge and experience shall convince 
me that they are defective, and need amendment.” 
If you are actuated by this spirit, you will meditate long 
and deeply ; you will form your plan of government 
with caution and deliberation ; you will not change it, 
or even introduce important modifications, lightly ; and 
success can hardly fail to crown your labors. On the 
other hand, indecision, inconstancy, levity, a vacillating 
Spirit, in governing your school, will inevitably destroy 
your pupils’ respect for you, and materially abridge 
your usefulness. 

It is not of essential importance what your particular 
system of managing is. There may be a dozen plans, 
all of which, in the hands of skilful teachers, would be 
equally efficient. It is only necessary that it should be 
founded in a correct knowledge of human nature, that 
it should be adapted to the circumstances of your 
school, and that it should be adhered to with constancy 
and prosecuted with vigor. While, therefore, it is true 
that some general plan of government is indispensable 
to the order of every school and to the improvement of 
the pupils of every school, it is also true that different 
teachers will fall upon different principles of organiza- 
tion, according as their habits of thought, feeling, and 
action vary. It is not possible, it is not even desirable, 
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that all should adopt the same system. Some are in- 
capable of applying successfully one set of principles, 
in whose hands a different organization would be en- 
tirely successful. No system will ever be efficient from 
the force of its inherent qualities ; the best must de- 
pend for its ultimate and complete success on the zeal, 
ability, and faithfulness of the teacher—From WINES’ 
“How SHALL I Govern My ScuHooL ?” 


Pg 
“© Richness” in the Curriculum. 


A great deal is said about the danger and ill-effects of 
cramming children in our school courses. But there is 
the possibility too of starving them. It is interesting 
and instructive to observe how many facts of nature, 
how may realities as contrasted with text-book state- 
ments, a child will take in if they are presented to him in 
the right way. A course of study, instead of being an 
outline and guide to keep the teachers in the right direc- 
tion, is too often a hard-and-fast manual, to be followed 
to the letter; and the teacher feels that she must not 
transcend it. If the course of study calls for object- 
lessons, the teacher in a stereotyped manner will de- 
velop a certain number of things, certain statements— 
exactly so many, no more and no less. If the course 
calls for science teaching the teacher will follow the 
manual, in doling out certain facts. Now there are 
teachers who become full of the subject; they open the 
doors of the wonderful treasure-house of nature and in- 
troduce the children to the secrets stored therein; in a 
year these children gain more knowledge of the world 
nature, and more enthusiasm for the investigation of 
its wonders than they would ever have obtained by the 
doling-out process. The little ones of one primary 
class are enabled to drink the knowledge of the world 
and the interesting things in it with eagerness and joy ; 
those in an adjacent room are made to listen to object 
lessons laboriously presented about a cat, or a bear, or 
a buttercup. 

This may righteously be called the starving process. 
The child should obtain much more by going to school 
but does he? ‘ 

Why is it that there is so much eagerness and happi- 
ness in a room full of little children or even of larger 
boys and girls where the exercise, instead of number or 
language, is a story told or read them by the teacher. 
Herbartian pedagogy recognizes the value of the story 
in our educational systems. And we are beginning to 
put into the hands of children, for reading books, pure, 
wholesome works of the imagination. Children drink 
in eagerly the classic myths of Greece and Rome and at 
an early age will surprise their teacher by an unex- 
pected appreciation of the poetry and truth contained 
in them. Listen to Col. Parker on this subject: “The 
liveliest conscious activity of a child is fancy ; the little 
creator creates his own world and lives and moves, and 
has his being in it. Without pictures, images created 
by fancy, a child’s existence would be a desert waste. 
All history proves this; myths, fairy tales, parables 
have made children happy throughout the ages. Myths 
and fairy tales, are the sure signs of the upturning of 
the hearts of the little ones to God. The proper func- 
tion of fancy in intellectual life is spirituality. Spiritual 
truths are hidden in the precious honey of stories.” 


S. 
¥ 

There used to be a doctrine that the child is equal to 
his expression and nothing more. That is a used-up be- 
lief. Don’t get discovraged if your pupil is a sphinx. 
His observation is like takingin yeast. In some of the 
sweetest material it doesn’t fermentat once. The child 
before you comprises (1) a storehouse; (2) six little 
servants, acting as foragers, filling the storehouse ; (3) 
an ego, bossing the job as well as he knows. He oper- 
ates entirely on the testimony of his servants. Theirs 
is a tremendous responsibility. A giant of the great 


outside stands by, swinging open the gates leading to 
the fields of wheat, carefully closing those of the desert 
and fens. 


He is the teacher. W. J. &. 
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Teaching Patriotism. 


Much of the patriotism that has been foisted upon the 
school children of different generations has been noth- 
ing nobler than sectional feeling or national vainglory. 

There 1s a patriotism that lends to history its deepest 
thrill of romance, and this love of country has a place 
somewhere in the development of every human soul— 
but where? It is somewhere along the dividing line 
between meum and tuum, ‘‘What is yours is yours, 
and I have nothing to do withit. What is mine is 
mine and I have an affection for it.” 

The baby’s first affection is for his fingers and toes 
and his other playthings. He next learns to love his 
mother’s face, out of whichshines something that warms 
his little life, and her arms, becausethey hold him more 
lovingly than any otherarms. When he toddles out into 
the world he gradually learns that there is more or less 
indifference to his happiness outside the walls of home, 
and love of home and family begins. At school, because 
acquaintance and common experiences make his class a 
social unit of more or less coherence, of which he is a 
part, while strangeness separates him from the rest of 
the school, he develops a sense of loyalty towards his 
class, faint enough, it is true, under a routine teacher, 
or modified, on the other hand, by the universal charity 
which a teacher who loves her pupils knows how to in- 
spire. There is also a loyalty to the school whose walls 
shelter him, whose fires warm him, and whose work 
forms so large a part of his life during so long a period 
of years; and woe to the urchin from any other school 
that offends this sentiment. 

When he travels abroad he is hurt that people know 
so little of the events of his native town, and proceeds 
zealously to enlighten them. The birth of patriotism 
proper would seem to be on foreign soil, after the jargon 
of a foreign language and the unaccustomed manners 
of a foreign people have sent a chill to the exile’s heart 
and caused it to long regretfully for its native land. 

Long before the child leaves school, however, he has 
gone abroad in spirit, studying the life and story of 
other nations than his own, and learning patriotism 
from the example of their heroes. To sympathize with 
the Swiss in his love for his native hills is to learn to 
consciously love our own meadows. 

To follow Thaddeus of Warsaw is to make the normally 
constituted boy resolve that Azs country shall not lack 
a champion while 4e lives. To travel over the ice and 
snow with the wounded feet of those revolutionary sol- 
diers is to thrill with the intention of deserving such 
lineage, should ever the need arise for devotion of ours. 
And the great lesson of the decline of once glorious 
states, through the neglect by their degenerate citizens 
of their patriotic duties, should teach young America to 
prize its right of sovereignship and accept its responsi- 
bility with an earnest heart. True patriotism is to be 
taught from the pages of history, and the direct efforts 
of school trustees to light the sacred fire by ceremonies 
and waving of flags will but feebly succeed. 

There is, however, a place for such exercises. They are 
both sensational and moral in their nature and their ap- 
peal to individual children will be according to the mind 
of the child. To bring before them in this striking 
manner the fact that they have inherited in common a 
great dignity, ownership, and responsibility, into whose 
full powers and duties they must enter prepared or de- 
serve to lose them is not at all a bad lesson; and it is one 
whose solemnity they are capable of feeling with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity. As aprimary lesson in civics, 
too, such a set of exercises is to be commended, and the 
effect upon the children of foreigners must be to 
strongly draw them away from parental traditions into 
— Sympathy with the institutions of the adopted 
and, 

All this is good, but it should be urged again and 
again that ceremonials can teach little more than con- 
formity to customs, that corporations cannot act di- 
rectly and forcefully upon the soul of childhood, that 
history is the great source of patriotic teaching, and 
that the best teacher of patriotism is the éeacher. 

E. E. K. 
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School Management. 


A Bit oF EXPERIENCE, 
By Ws. Scort. 

The principal noticed as he visited the schools, re- 
cently placed in his charge, that gum-chewing, the pass- 
ing of notes and other trivial phases of disorder detracted 
from the general work of the schools. 

At the next teachers’ meeting, he spoke of the matter, 
asking the teachers to suppress the various small annoy- 
ances, 

Visiting the schools again, be found that some of the 
teachers had succeeded and others had not, and at the 
next meeting he asked them to give their experience in 
suppressing the small vices. 

“ T was annoyed with gum-chewing,” said Miss Oracle ; 
“1 requested the pupils kindly not to chew gum, telling 
them of its physiological effects and intimating that the 
practice is degrading, etc. While I was talking all 
ceased chewing, but in the afternoon the chewing began 
again, as if nothing had been said. Then I scolded and 
told the gum-chewers that they were a disgrace to my 
room, but near evening I noticed that those who had 
chewed in the morning were chewing again, and I called 
their names and detained them after school. When I 
had dismissed, I gave them a long lecture, but the next 
morning I saw that no good had been accomplished, 
for the chewing continued. Then I announced that the 
cows would all deposite their cuds in the dust pan, and 
taking the pan, I went down and up the aisles collecting 
the gum. This was the last resort, and since then I 
call them up and have them put their gum in the dust 
pan whenever I notice any chewing; but the practice 
has not been abolished, and I don’t know what to do 
further.” 

Miss Routine had pupils who spent much of their 
time in passing notes and she reported: ‘“ My experi- 
ence has been similar to that of Miss Oracle. My 
pupils seem in certain ways incorrigible. I scolded, 
whipped, and punished in a hundred other ways to make 
them stop writing and passing letters, but it did no 
good. Finally, I got hold of some of the letters—very 
silly ones—and read them to theschool. The girls that 
wrote them cried, and the school roared with laughter, 
and I thought that would surely break up the habit, 
but only to-day Mary Smith, whose letter I had read 
yesterday, and who cried as if her heart would break, 
was detected in throwing a note across four desks. So 
I don’t think the habit can be broken up. At least I 
have only succeeded in losing my pupils’ respect.” 

The next report was from Miss Tact, of the interme- 
diate grade. She said: “My pupils chewed gum and 
wrote letters, too, and are yet disorderly in several 
other particulars. When the principal made suggestions 
about my order, I determined to improve it if possible. 
I knew that I must retain the friendship of my pupils 
and I knew from experience that there is no use in 
scolding or preaching; so I tried another way. On 
Monday morning Sarah Murray began chewing gum be- 
fore school was open half an hour, and I simply wrote 
down her name, and did the same with all the others 
who committed similar offenses during the day. Before 
dismissing time, I had written twelve names, and when 
the bell rang, having quietly told each offender to 
remain, I dismissed the rest of the school. Then turn- 
ing to the twelve before me, I said: ‘Well, boys and 
girls, you are not detained as a punishment, I wouldn't 
keep you here for that, but I want to speak to you 
privately, and it will not take long.’ So passing into 
the hall I called Mary Murray, who followed me. ‘ Mary,’ 
said I, ‘Will you grant me a favor? Perhaps you can 
answer better when you know what it is. You have 
been chewing gum and writing notes this week—haven't 
you?’” 

“ Yes, ma’am.”” 

«“¢Well, I think it best for you to do neither, It will 
be a small matter for you to quit, but it will be a great 
fevor to me. Will you grant that favor? Don’t make 
a promise unless you can keep it. Do you promise?’ 

“*T promise.’ 
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“* What?’ 

“* Not to chew any more gum or pass any notes dur- 
ing this term of school.’” 

“The other cases were treated in the same way with 
the same result,and none of the promises have yet been 
broken.” 

And the principal said : ‘“‘ What has transpired at this 
meeting tends to show that the teacher must retain the 
pupils’ respect, that she must correct faults privately, 
that she must not appear to want to punish, that she 
must not preach, that she must not ridicule, that she 
must control individuals and that no school can be gov- 
erned en masse,” . 

» 


The Teaching of Manners. 


The Spaniards have a maxim, “ Education is in fact 
Manners.” “Where is your education?” says the 
Spaniard to his son, who is guilty of rudeness ; that is 
where is your bringing up ? 

The maxims of manners are, “‘ Value the good opinion 
of others, do as you would be done by,” show that you 
have a good opinion of others. But why? Why should 
such a thing as manners exist at all? Because mutual 
respect should prevail between men and will show itself 
in outward acts. This fundamental principle should be 
firmly fixed in the minds of pupils and be made a part 
of their habit of regarding others; the teacher must 
habitually inculcate and impress it, and require them to 
exhibit the principle in action. 

This general obligation to pay respect to other peo- 
ple, rests with special weight on particular individuals 
in certain relations. 

1. First, there must be respect to parents. A child who 
is rude to his parents, denies the first principles of good 
manners. Courtesy like charity must begin at home. 
The members of a family who are rude to one another, 
are rude to the world in general. 

2. There must be respect to authority, it is good man- 
ners in the case of school children, to respect the school 
authorities, the officials,and the teachers. This respect 
must be shown in carriage, in attitude, and even in 
looks. By enforcing one’s self to respect others and 
by giving outward expression to it, a habit will be in- 
culcated, which will in time prove of great service 
through life. Instructed to reverence authority in the 
person of their school superior, they are learning to 
reverence it elsewhere. Loyalty and a differential 
bearing towards those who bear office are evidences of 
good manners. 

3. There must be respect to age. Good manners never 
show better than when they appear under the form of 
respect and reverence to age. The French National 
Assembly rose as one man to their feet, when an aged 
peasant was introduced to them, to thank them for 
having abolished serfdom. Let it be insisted upon that 
respect to age is a test of good manners. Such a story 
will help immensely to teach it. 

4. There must be respect to sex. The habit of giving 
~ way to a member of the other sex by the boys must be 
encouraged. They must be taught that women deserve 
the kindest treatment ; and women must show they 
appreciate it. The girls ina school must be taught to 
recognize the deference thatis paid them, A woman 
teacher must particularly note this. 

ds There must be respect for those beneath ns ; every 
exflibition of the contrary disposition must be checked 
—the tendency to inflict social slights to neglect the 
poor, to avoid the sick and suffering, to pass by on the 
other side at the sight of distress, to make a mock of 
the mentally afflicted, to jeer at or even illtreat the de- 
formed, the deaf-mute, and the blind, must meet with 
immediate and earnest disapproval. An instance is re- 
membered where a lame boy in school stumbled and 
fell and the teacher joined with the pupil in a laugh. 
How terribly unmannerly! Why the savages would not 
have done that! 

It will be useless to talk of manners in the school- 
room if they are not exemplified. To say, “ You've got 
a thick head,” to a pupil who cannot understand ; or to 
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sneer when one makes an improbable statement ; or to 
pick the nose, the teeth, etc., and all things of the sort 
must be avoided. The teaching of good manners must 
extend along the whole line of school work. The 
pupils must be greeted just as politely as if they were 
the teacher’s guests. If they are ill-mannered it will be 
well to ask one’s self. “ Have they learned it of me?” 


¥ 
The Cleft Infinitive. 


By E.E. K. 


People who have permitted themselves to be criticised 
out of the use of the cieft infinitive, may return to the 
evil (but why?) practice and find themselves in the 
company named below. The purists have their func- 
tion, and it is a worthy, even an important, one ; but 
they are extremists, and not always to be followed to 
their own limits. Infallibility belongs neither with 
artist nor with critic. Individuals who put themselves 
unquestioningly under any leadership are sure to be 
misled. Individual judgment should be always free and 
active or a tyranny of opinion will establish itself, not 
only to the detriment of its submissive subjects, but as 
an obstruction to those who do not chose to submit 
without first seeing reason. In all gratitude to the 
earnest students who, in love for our noble language, 
devote themselves laboriously to the further develop- 
ment of its dignity and strength, we may still decline 
to be robbed of so terse and telling a phrase as “in our 
midst” or “in this connection,” or of the cleft infini- 
tive, by which the adverb gains a wedge-like power. 
The author of the line, 

To bravely do and nobly die 
may be forgiven for some discontent with the critics 
who would have him “purify” it into 

To do bravely and die nobly. 

Among the examples that follow (a collection taken 
from an educational paper), many will be found which 
would suffer no loss in the removal of the adverb, and, 
on the other hand, some that would be pitifully weak- 
ened. 

“ To bodily act.” —Shakespeare. 

“To truly make.”—* Nero.” 

‘* A dancer in the morning to we// breathe you. —Massinger. 

“To rather pity and excuse, than blame me.—#. Franklin. 

“To gutte give,” “to here unburthern,” “to continually 
burst,” “to entirely give,” “to guzte understand,” to nearly 
reach,” “to certainly write,” “to cheerfully, in all things serious, 
obey,” “to ezther attach,” “to shortly avail."—Fannie Burney. 

“To stlently wish.” — Susan Burney. 

“To slowly trace.” — Byron, “ Childe Harold.” 

“To vainly bleed.” —/d 

“To nighily call.”— Keats, 

“To half beg.” —/ad. 

“To publicly express.” ——- Whittier. 

“To really know.”——Browning. 

“To tamely acquisesce.”—Jd. 

“To never trust.”—Mrs. Browning, “ Aurora Leigh,” 

“ To so present,” “to rightly connect.”—H. Spencer. 

“To vaguely conceive.”"—Jd, : 

“Tu forcibly dismember.”—/. L. Motley. 

“ To rightly see,” “ to fairly try,” “ to fin'lly git.” —Lowell. 

“To really understand.”—O. W. Holmes, * Elsie Venner.” 

“ To utterly extirpate,” to thoroughly republicanize.”—/d. 

“ To half do.” —Jd. 

“To at least make.”—N. Hawthorne. 

“To unwittingly disparage.”—M. Arnold. 

“To actually follow.” —-Zd. 

“ To neither strive.” —/d. 

‘* To directly serve.” —TId. 

“To really consider.” —H. C. Lodge, ‘‘ George Washington.” 

“To more than complain.”"—7. R. Lounsbury, “Studies in 
Chaucer.” 

“To successfully carry.” —Nation, 


¥ 


Methods include knowledge, but knowledge, rot ne- 
cessarily methods. When examiners examine on methods 
only, then may normai schools do academic work in mini- 
mum, and practice methods in maximum degree, but as 
long as examiners give puzzles,normal schools must teach 
pupils how to solve them. W.N. Hutt, 

Ellensburg, Wash. Asst. Prin, State Normal. 
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The School Room. 


Nov. 11.—LanGuace, Tunes, anpv Ernaics. 
Nov. 18.—Numbers, Secr, anp Eartn. 
Nov. 25.—Psorte anv Doinc. 

Dec. 2.—PrRimary. 


Poetry Study. 
By Supt, A. P. MARBLE, 


The following is from a critique on the poem “ Heroes” writ- 
ten by Edna Dean Proctor. The whole forms a pamphlet of 18 
pages and is dedicated to the teachers of Worcester, Mass. The 
questions relate to the words and the aim. 


HEROES, 


I, 


The winds that once the Argo bore 
Have died by Neptune’s ruined shrines, 
And her hull is the drift of the deep sea-floor, 
Though shaped of Pelion’s tallest pines, 
You may seek her crew on every isle 
Fair in the foam of A®gean seas, 
But, out of their rest, no charm can wile 
Jason and Orpheus and Hercules. 
II, 
And Priam’s wail is heard no more 
By windy Ilion’s sea-built walls ; 
Nor great Achilles, stained with gore, 
Shouts *‘O ye Gods! ’tis Hector falls!” 
On Ida’s mount is the shining snow, 
But Jove has gone from its brow away, 
And red on the plain the poppies grow 
Where the Greek and the Trojan fought that day. 
Ill. 
Mother Earth! Are the Heroes dead? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no more ? 
Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore? 
Are there none to fight as Theseus fought 
Far in the young world’s misty dawn ? 
Or to teach as gray-haired Nestor taught ? 
Mother Earth! Are the Heroes gone? 
IV, 
Gone? Ina grander form they rise! 
Dead? We may clasp their hands in ours, 
And catch the light of their clearer eyes, 
And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers ! 
Wherever a noble deed is done 
’Tis the pulse of a Hero's heart is stirred ; 
Wherever right has a triumph won 
There are the Heroes’ voices heard. 


Vv. 


Their armor rings on a fairer field 
Than the Greek and the Trojan fiercely trod ; 
For Freedom's sword is the blade they wield. 
And t.e gleam above is the smile of God. 
So, in his isle of calm delight, 
Jason may sleep the years away ; 
For the Heroes live, and the sky is bright, 
And the gvorld is a braver world to-day. 


_ 1. The Words :—What §gure is implied in the word “ bore” 
in the first line, and by “have died” in the second? Why seek 
the Argo’s crew on y isles ?>—why “fair” isle? What is 
the meaning of “wile”? Does “sea-built” imply that Ilion’s 
walls were rolled up by the action of the waves? or that the 
walls were built near the sea? Might “ sea-girt” with propriety 
be substituted for “sea-built ” in this line (the second of Stanza 
11.)? way? (1) It has been said that Neptune built the walls 
of Troy—hence “sea-built.” What does “stained with gore” 
imply as to the particular time when “great Achilles” shouted ? 
Under what circumstances did Hector fal, and what followed ? 
Does “ that day” refer to any one day, or to a period during 
which the Greeks and the Trojans fought? In Stanza III.:— 
What is the meaning of “ thrill”? and how has this meaning 
been derived? What is implied by the words “ misty dawn” as 
applied to the young world? Is the time earlier than “dawn” 
expresses? Why? Might it be “ancient” Nestor instead of 
“ gtay-haired,” since Nestor lived and acted with three genera- 
tions of men? (2) Nestor was the reputed grandson of Neptune. 
In Stanza 1V.:—What is meant by “clasp their hands in ours”? 
by “catch the light of their clearer eyes” ?—by clearer eyes ?— 
clearer than what? How may “we wreathe their brows with 
immortal flowers”? And in Stanza V.:—What is meant by 
‘ Their armor rings” ? What is the difference between “ sword ” 
and ‘‘ blade ” ? Why “‘calm delight”? How can Jason “sleep 
the years away”? What is meant by “‘the sky is bright”? Is 
it merely fair weather? Is the language figurative, then? And 
in the last line does “ world” mean the material creation or the 
men who live here ? 

2. The Aim,—It matters little whether there ever was such a 
man in the flesh as Jason. Say if you will that the story of the 
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Argonauts and the story of Troy are myths, and not the history 
of real personages. The significance of the stories is the same in 
either case ; for they present the ideals of men through the cen- 
turies. If there was a real Jason and a real Priam, and if they 
acted as the story represents, it was human interest that fixed 
upon the incidents, selected them from all the other incidents, 
and embodied them in story. If on the other hand the story had 
little foundation in fact; it started in some way, and the incidents 
one by one—myths if you will—were added, till the history as- 
sumed its permanent form; and in this case also it was human 
interest that caught up the incidents and added them to the story 
one by one; and so the story remains none the less the creation 
of man, and in a sense his ideal, Ideas never die; embalmed 
in literature or transmitted from generation to generation, they 
are immortal. 

The story of the Argonauts and of the siege and capture of 
Troy contains the heroic idea, a spiritual truth due to the ages ; 
and it is immaterial whether Troy was ever built in wood and 
masonry, and whether the Argo ever sailed eastward across the 
Euxine to Colchis and the Caucasus. 

The purpose of the author seems to be, in these first two stan- 
zas to sketch briefly the heroism of the ancient world ; to give 
the reader a glimpse of that heroism, as a flash of lightning in 
the night reveals for a moment the landscape which lies buried in 
impenetrable darkness ; and then, since this form of heroism has 
gone forever, to raise the question impressively, in the third 
stanza, whether the heroes are all dead; and finally, after the 
attention has been riveted and the mind filled with this contem- 
plation and this query,—after the loss of the ancient heroism is 
made impressive and the wonder is excited whether anything like 
that heroism is left to us, — to show in the fourth and fifth stanzas 
that a better kind of heroism remains with us. 

“ Mother Earth!”—-Why mother Earth? Does the sense of 
loss for the old heroes impel us like children in distress to appeal 
to our mother - old earth herself, the ancient one who has lived 
through all the changes? It may be that. 

“ Do they thrill the soul of the years no more?”—“ thrill the 
soul of the years ;" What is it to thrill the soul ? 

Some years ago the Pemberton mills fell with a crash, and 
buried hundreds in the ruins. A little girl twelve years old was 
caught among the falling timbers, in sight of the spectators ; 
they were powerless to help her, for the ruins had caught fire. 
She heard the shrieks of the wounded and the groans of the 
dying ; she saw her frantic father with difficulty held back from 
rushing to her and to death, through the burning @¢érzs ; and as 
the flames closed around her, her voice was heard singing :— 


“Jesus lover of my soul 
Let me to thy bosom fly,”— 


till the heavy timbers crushed in, and the voice was hushed for- 
ever. She was a heroine thus to face calmly a cruel death ; her 
heroism thrilled the soul—a sentiment above and beyond the 
herror of that fearful destruction. 

The ancient heroes thrilled the soul of the years ; the rage | 
of their deeds formed the character of generations ; the Gree 
heroes at Thermopyle were inspired by the heroism of the earlier 
warriors. 


“ Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore?” 


No, Mount Ida is no longer the home of Olympian Jupiter, and 
the red poppies are all that is seen by the eye, on the plain where 
ancient Ilion resisted so long the fierce onslaught of the Greeks ; 
but the spirit of Jove the es is worshipped in the temples 
dedicated to the Great Jehovah, and the spirit of patriotism, and 
the prowess, the stern invincible courage of Marathon and Leuctra 
were displayed on the fields of Jena and Austerlitz; on Marston 
Moor and at Waterloo; at Inkermann and Balaklava; in the 
Crimea before Sevastopol, and in the Soudan; at Bunker Hill 
and at Monmouth. 


“ Are there none to fight as Theseus fought 
Far in the young world’s misty dawn?” 


Who was Theseus and how did he fight? In reading his his- 
tory the student will find all the fascination of romance. He 
was second to Hercules only, and a statesman as well as a war- 
rior; he was one of the Argonauts ; but like many other ancient 
heroes he was very ungracious when he left Ariadne on the 
island of Naxos—the woman through whom he had overcome 
the Minotaur ; and so A.neas committed a graceless act when he 
abandoned Dido who had helped him in restoring the fallen for- 
tunes of Troy. On the other hand Medea more than held her 
own against Jason when he divorced her and transferred his affec- 
tions to Creiisa. 

The heroes were men then and a human interest attaches to 
them for this reason. : 

Who then are the living heroes? They are at our side, and to 
see them we have only to look sharply and with the heroic spirit ; 
for true heroism is perceived and appreciated by those only who 
possess it. In seeking the arbutus on the bleak hillside in early 
spring, no one is successful who raises his eyes aloft and looks 
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away, at a distance; he must seek the tiny, modest flower in 
sheltered nooks and under the leaves ; he must stoop to the earth 
and search humbly and carefully, and then he will be rewarded 
by the entrancing fragrance. In some such way the modern 
heroes are to be discovered. And cannot anyone whose high 
privilege it is to form the characters of youth, find in this poem 
an inspiration for the heroic, to communicate in some way to 
those youth? Do not the occasions arise every day, and cannot 
the teacher perceive them and find a way—a simple, natural, easy 
way—to communicate the sentiment to the children ?—not in 
great masses ; not ostentatiously; not with an anxiety to see the 
perfected fruit at once; but patiently and with faith—confidence 
in the later fruitage—and with no more parade and circumstance 
than is shown in drawing the breath. Where are the heroes ? 


“ Wherever a noble deed is done 
*Tis the pulse of a Hero’s heart is stirred ; 
Wherever Right has a triumph won 
There are the Heroes’ voices heard.” 


What is a noble deed? It involves self-sacrifice, self-denial, 
benevolence which means well-wishing, and charity, sweet char- 
ity, which means love. Everybody knows the noble deed when 
he sees it; and when he does it “’Tis the pulse of a Hero’s 
heart 1s stirred.”” He himself is the hero; the pulse of a hero’s 
heart is the generous emotion that moves him. The triumph of 
right over wrong, of love over hate, of kind and generous feeling 
over envy and jealousy, of altruism over selfishness, of content- 
ment over cupidity, of industry over idleness, of obedience over 
lawlessness—any of this and all this is the voice of the hero. 


¥ 
Geographical Readings. 


PALESTINE. 


Sir Charles Wilson, a most eminent authority, has given the re- 
sults of his study of Palestine. He thinks the overthrow of the 
“Cities of the Plain” might be explained by what took place in 
the oil district in Canada. A borehole struck a reservoir of gas, 
which rushed upward with explosive force, carrying before it a 
large quantity of petroleum. The gas immediately took fire, and 
formed a tall column of flame, while the burning petroleum spread 
ited tanks of the substance in the vicinity. 
The air flowing towards the eruption caused a whirlwind which 
carried the dense smoke high into the air, and threw down burn- 
ing bitumen allaround. Now, if at the time referred te accumu- 
lations of inflammable gas and petroleum existed below the Cities 
of the Plain, the escape of these through the opening of a fissure 
might produce the effect described, namely, a pillar of smoke ris- 
ing up to heaven, burning bitumen and sulphur raining on the 
doomed cities, and fire spreading over the ground. The attend- 
ant pheonomenon of the evolution of saline waters implied in the 
destruction of Lot’s wife, would be a natural accompaniment, as 
water was always discharged in such eruptions, and in this case 
it would be a brine thick with mud and fitted to encrust and cover 
any object reached by it. 

The passage of the Jordan by the Israelites dry shod might 
have occurred under circumstances like those that happened in 
1257, when attempts were made to repair the piers of a b-idge. 
The waters of Jordan suddenly ceased to flow, and the official in 
charge of the works sent a man up the valley to see what had 
happened. It was found that a landslip had formed adam across 
the river, and it was some hours before the water burst the bar- 
rier, 

The climate of Palestine has not materially changed, but there 
is no doubt the rain runs off quicker now than it did when the land 
was fully cultivated and better wooded. Snow falls at Jerusalem 
two years out of three, and in December, 1879, was seventeen 
inches deep where there was no drift, but it soon melted. Inthe 
dry summer season there are dews at night. Earthquakes are 
occasionally felt, but are rarely of great severity. 

During the last twenty years, the Hittite people, who loomed 
so largely on the Assyrian monuments as the Kratti, and on 
Egyptian monuments as the Ahuta, has risen in importance 
seemingly almost from the dead. It is now known, that the 
kings of the Hittites, for fear of whom Benhadad fied head- 
long from Samaria, were for many centuries able to hold 
their own against the empress of Egypt and Assyria, and that 
one of them, Khuta-Sar, after being defeated on the hard fought 
field of Kadish, treated on equal terms with Rameses II., and 
sealed the treaty of a dynastic alliance. Long after they had 
lost their power ai.d independence they were known to Herodotus 
as ‘‘ White Syrians,” and their religion ~, survived in the great 
shrine of Arnana with the goddess Ma. Their inscriptions are 
still undeciphered, but it can scarcely be doubted that bilingual in- 
scriptions will some day be found in the mounds of Northern 
Syria. The Bible narrative shows that the Hittites were the most 
iaportant of the Canaanite tribes ; that they long maintained their 
influence in the north of Syria, that they were in an advanced 
stage of civilization, lived in fortified towns, and understood the 
art of writing. 
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Lessons on Common Things. 
By E. E. K. 
THE THIMBLE, 


(Ask the children to bring thimbles to school. In order to secure one for 
each child let volunteers bring more than one each.) 

What have I drawn upon the blackboard, class? “A vertical 
line.” Where? ‘Down the middle. “Through the center.” 

I shall put some of your sentences to the left and some to the 
right of this line, and you shall tell me why at the close of the 
lesson. Place thimbles on thimble fingers, and hold them up. 
Some of you have your own and some have borrowed thimbles. 
How do I know that? “ My thimble does not fit.” (Teacher 
writes this sentence to right of line. Other remarks on this point 
not written.) 

Look abovt you at your neighbors’ thimbles. Are they alike ? 
“No, ma’am.” Then they are—? “Different.” Are they dif- 
ferent in everything? “No, ma’am, If they were they would 
not be thimbles.” Then they must be—? “ Alike in some 
things.” And—? “ Different in others.” 

Rest your hands now, and put those two statements together 
for me. “ Our thimbles are alike in some things and different in 
others.” (Writes to the right.) 

We will study first in what they are alike, and that will teach 
us what a thimble is. You think you know, but not one of you 
ceuld make a blind person who had never handled one under- 
stand what it is, I am pretty sure. What is the most important 
point in which they are alike. ‘‘ They are a!l used for the same 
purpose.” (Writes to right.) 

What is the purpose? “To protect the finger that pushes the 
needle through thecloth.” (Children will answer ‘‘to sew with,” 
etc., which answers must be treated with such questioning as shall 
reduce the shough?, and consequently the s/atements of the child, 
to correctness.) 

Soldiers used to carry shze/ds to protect themselves from the 
swords of their enemies. The fire-screen is a shield to protect us 
from the heat. The roof and walls of this building are—? ‘' 
shield to protect us from the weather.” A parasol is —? “ A shield 
to protect us from the sun.” And athimble is—? “A shield 
to protect the finger from the needle.” Which finger? “The 
one that pushes the needle through the cloth.” (Writes.) 

Now I shail play blind person. You have told me what a 
thimble is and I am going to make one. [I shall take a small slab 
of wood— “That won't do!” 

But why? “A thimble is made of silver.” 
steel.” ‘This one is brass.” 

But you confuse me by naming so many things. Is a thimble 
— made of wood? “No, ma’am, It’s always some kind of 
metal.” 

Oh, indeed! That makes it easy. Then I can call it a meta/- 
Zic shield. (Interlines the word.) Why are thimbles made of 
metal? ‘ Because metal is hard.” ‘The needle would stick 
into a wooden thimble, and wear holes in it.” 

That seems sensible, But, after all, why do I need a needle 
shield for my finger when there is no needle near my finger? 
“It is to use when you sew.” Then I think I might add three 
words to explain that. Who will dictate them, and tell me where 
to place them? “ Put used in sewing after shig/d.” (Interlines.) 

Now as to the form of this shield, Nettie? “It is the frustrum 
of atall cone.” (The class have hgd a systematic course in 
“form and drawing,” and, though young, use scientific terms in 
describing forms.) Why do you say tall? “ Because the sides 
slope so little that the apex would be. high above the thimble 
top.” 


“ This is made of 


Good! ButI have never heard about cones, and I don’t under- 
stand some of the words you use. They didn’t teach those things 
when I was a little girl. Robert, help me to understand the form 
of the thimble. “It tapers.” So does the point of my pencil. 
“It is hollow.” Soisadrum. “It is like a cap.” 

Oh, dear! Now I believe we are coming to it, I am sure | 
heard a little German girl call it a fagerhut. What does that 
mean, I wonder? “ Finger-hat.” 

Then it isn’t flat like the wooden shield I was going to make? 
“ No ma‘am. It fits the finger like a cap.” (Writes to the left.) 

Now I begin to understand. If it fits the end of the finger 
it must be —? ‘“ Round.” And —? “Hollow.” And if it fis 
like a cap it must be closed over witha crown. “Here is a tail- 
or’s thimble, It is open like a ring.” 

Dear me! That is going to make trouble. What shall I do 
with what I have written? “ Write at the end, or a broad ring.” 
(Writes.) But suppose the ring should slip down to where we 
wear our gold rings? “It can't, it fits onthe end.” Then! 
must say so. “ Write end after finger, with a hyphen between.” 

That is a good idea! (Interlines.) Now are the thimbles all 
alike in anything else? ‘They have little hollows on the out- 
side for the eye of the needle.” 

Are these hollows far apart? “They are close together, like 
the cells in the honeycomb.” Do they cover the entire surface ? 
“No, ma‘am. Nearly all.” Then I must not write the /esser 
part? “The greater part.” Who will state that for me nicely? 
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‘ The greater part of the surface is covered with little hollows.” 
(Writes to left.) 

What are these hollows for? “So that the needle won't slip 
off.” The point of the needle? “The eye.” What do they do 
to the eye of the needle? “‘ They catch it.” Then what suall | 
add to my sentence? “To catch the eye of the needle.” 
(Writes.) 

What about the rest of the surface? “ It is plain with a thick 
part on the edge.” Where is this plain part? “At the bottom.” 
Then it is not above the little hollows? “Below them.” Does 
it run all around the thimble? “Yes, ma’am.” Then since it 
forms the edge we may call ita rim. Look at our last sentence, 
think of the little hollows it tells about and give me a sentence 
that will describe the rest of the surface. “ - these is a plain 
rim.” (Writes.) 

But you told me something else about the rim. “ There is a 
thick part at the edge.” Then the rim—? “ Thickened at the 
edge.” (Places comma and adds modifying phrase.) 

Is there anything else in which our thimbles are all alike ? 
‘No, ma’am.” “I can’t think of anything.” 

Let us examine what we have written, and see if it will do for 
all thimbles. We may not have all kinds here. Well, Samuel ? 
*« My sister has a red thimble like her round comb. It isn’t made 
of any kind of metal.” “I know! it’s a celluloid thimble.” 

Then thimbles are not all metallic, but—? “ Most of them 
are.” Suppose we say usually metallic. How will that do ? 
“ That will make it all right.” (Prefixes usually to metallic and 
adds the parenthetical comma before and after the two words, 
and erases the caret, which throws this interlineation into one 
with used in sewing.) \f we are to have it so it will sound better 
to say “usually metallic” a/ter shield, and we mustn't forget these 
two little commas. Read the sentence as we have it now. (Pu- 
pil reads.) 

Now we are ready to look at the differences among our thim- 
bles, Annie. “Some are large.” Large as a barrel? “No, 
ma’am. Big enough for a big finger.” Why do you say large if 
a barrel is so much larger? “ They are large for thimbles.” 
What do you mean by that? “Larger than little thimbles.” 
Then it will be better to say that some are largerand—? “Some 
are smaller.” 

Very good. But do you think that is worth adding to our de- 
scription? ‘No, ma'‘am, because you wrote that #¢ fits the finger 
end.” Exactly! We don’t want to say anything over again. 

_ What other differences are there? ‘ Some are steel, some are 
silver, and some are brass.” Shall we state that? ‘‘ No, ma’am, 
because we have the word metallic in already.” But have we 
said enough about that? “They might be made: of lead. 
That would be too soft.” 

“Isn't there a poirt there that we want to get in somehow? 
“It has to be a hard metal.” Then our “usually metallic” 
doesn’t tell the whole story. What shall we say in place of it? 
“ Usually made of some hard metal.” How will that do, class? 
“ That’s just right.” (Substitutes.) 

Any more differences? “Some are closed at the top and some 
are not.” Shall we write that? “No, ma'am. We have // fits 
like a cap or a ring.” 

Anything more? (Nothing more is forthcoming.) 

Now tell me what the vertical line is for. ‘‘ Those sentences 
to the right are not important.” What shall 1 do with them ? 
‘Erase them.” And what had better be cone with our descrip- 
tion? “ Straighten it out.” (Former work of the same kind by 
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the same class has included the “ straightening out” idea.) You 
may have a little time to read over the description very carefully, 
for I am going to erase it, and I want you to dictate it to me 
word for word so that I may rewrite it in better shape. 


DICTATED FROM MEMORY, 


A thimble is a shield, usually made of some hard metal, used in sewing to 
protect the finger that pushes the needle through the cloth. It fits the fin- 
ger-end like a cap or a broad ring. 


The sed og of the surface is covered with little hollows to catch the 
eye of the needle. Below these is a plain rim, thickened at the edge. 


The description is copied into a book kept for such purposes 
with careful attention to penmanship. 

NOTE.—To give a lesson like this on any common object, have in mind a 
complete and very careful description. The above is not perfect. The 
word ** cloth” should be materia/, but to develop this point would have ex- 
tended the lesson beyond the time allotted to it. Lead the pupils to observe : 
first resemblances, until the essential properties common to things of aclass 
are all observed ; then differences, noticing’ in what points objects of the 
same class may differ from one another. These differences will sometimes 
make up a second of the description or definition. 

The pupils should keep these definitions in a book devoted to the purpose, 
and should occasionally return to them with whatever fresh light they may 
have gathered since writing them, and pick flaws in them. For instance, the 
first time a pupil who had defined a thimble, as above, sees some one sewing 
leather, his thoughts (for such work trains to sharpness) fly to the word 
cloth, used therein, and he informs his teacher and classmates the next day 
that the description was ‘‘ not guite right after all /" 


¥ 
Heat. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 


The phenomena of heat are so varied, so interesting and so 
easily observed that the question is not what to do but how 
to find time to do the half that occurs to the teacher in order to 
bririg out those phenomena which will give the best general idea 
of heat. 

Sources.—Rub the hands briskly together, Rub two 
sticks, rub a piece of paper, sand paper, glass, etc. Friction Pro- 
duces Heat. 

II. Lay a bullet on a stone and pound it witha hammer. Drive 
anail, etc. Percussion Produces Heat. 

Ill. Lay a penny on the railroad track and let the cars pass 
over. Pressure Evolves Heat, 

IV. Pour a little sulphuric acid on marble, iron, zinc, etc. 
Scratch a match. Chemical Action Produces Heat. 

Properties.—I. Put a spoon in a cup of hot coffee or water. 
Place the end of a knitting needle in a flame. Metals Conduct 
Heat. 

Try same with glass tubing, tallow candle, lead pencil, chalk, 
brass wire, etc. Conductors and non-conductors. 

Il. Put a dust of corn meal in atin cup of water. Hold over 
alamp. Note the formation of currents. Procure some seeds of 
milk-weed, pluck off the down and set it free near a stove—what 
follows ? 


Convection. 

Study convection as applied in ventilation of houses by figures 
I. and IJ. Set chimney on the table over a lighted candle. What 
happens? Move the chimney so that a small opening is exposed 
(0). 


What occurs? 
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Place candle in jar (a). What happens? Light again and put a 
pencil across the mouth of jar, Note the result. 

III. Hold a hot object near the cheek. Does the heat reach 
the cheek by means of conduction, or convection? How does 
the sun’s heat reach the earth? Fill a bright tin can and a rusty 
one with hot water. Hold a thermometer one foot away from 
each. What effect. Does a polished stove or a rusty one give 
off most heat ? 


Radiation. 


Effects.—Fit up a bottle with a long glass tube passing 
through the cork, Fig. Ill. Hold the bottle in the hand a 
moment, then drop a bubble of ink on the top of the tube. The 
ink will settle in the tube as the bottle cools off. Warm the bot- 
tle; the ink rises. Cool it, it falls. Make a wire ring a/mos¢ as 
large as a marble. Heat the ring, Fig. 1V. The marble passes 
through. Fill a common tin cup or baking-powder box brimful 
of water. Set onstove. It runs over. 


Heat Expands Solids, Liquids, and Gases. 


With pieces of wood, tubing, and small flasks or bottles, fit up 
a differential thermometer, Fig. 5, and the device, Fig. 6, both use- 
ful in experiments with expansive force of air, etc. 

With a common thermometer show how freezing and boiling 
points are determined. 

Show how evaporation produces cold by sprinkling water, 
ether, alcohol, carbon-bi-sulphide, benzine, chloroform, etc., upon 
the hand and note the cooling sensation. 

Illustrate distillation by using a machine-oil can for a retort 
and a bit of rubber tubing as a condenser. 

Experiments with melting lead, ice, zinc, wax, etc., will furnish 

material for many lessons. 
_ The expansive force of steam may be studied by taking a bak- 
ing powder box or tin can (4), Fig. VII., and making a hole (Q) in 
the cover. This hole should be made with a large awl or nail. 
Fasten wires (2) to opposite sides by means of solder, and bend 
a small loop in the end of each. 

Runa straight wire through putting a small wind-mill to the 
middle. Put about an inch of water in the can and having fixed 
the cover on tight, set ona stove. When the water begins to boil, 
the jet of steam wi!l make the mill whirl with great rapidity. 

A whistle inserted in the hole (QO) will whistle loud and clear. 
Care should be taken not to get too near the can for, if, the steam 
should come too fast, the cover might be thrown off with force. 


» 
A Chance Lesson. 


By FANNY LASCOMB. 


A few days ago I had in my class one of those unexpected, un- 
planned lessons that are often the most forcible, especially in 
ethics, . It all came of reading to my class the following selection 
in connection with their history lesson, which was upon the Civil 
war : 


KINDI Y INTERCOURSE. 


The social intercourse which took place during the war between the o 
posing armies will always be pleasant to remember. The chronicler of the 
doings of the ‘‘ Fourth Rhode Island volunteers ” gives an incident illustrat- 
ing the kindliness and honesty which usually presided over the little bargains 
made by ‘‘ Yanks” and “ Johnnies,” as they jocosely call each other. 

On one occasion the pickets of both lines were so near together that they 
could indulge in friendly chat, and trade for coffee, tobacco, and similar 
articles, One man whose stock of tobacco was exhausted wrapped a large 
jackknife in a piece of paper, on which he had written a proposal to ex- 
oe it for three pieces of tobacco, and threw the package into the enemy’s 
ines, 

Of course the Confederates could have kept the knife without payment, 
had they chosen, as its owner could not cross the lines to obtain it. 

A crowd gathered, examined and tested the merits of the knife. Finally 
an officer threw it back, wrapped, with a large piece of tobacco, in a paper 
containing the following note : 

‘* FRIEND YANK.—The knife is a 


one but we are not allowed to 
trade. 


However, you are welcome to the tobacco, 
Yours, SOLDIER,” 


After reading the selection I asked the boys what they thought 
of such relations between opposing armies, ready to cut one an- 
other’s throats at the behest of their commanders. | meant to 
bring out the thought, what a fearful thing it is that war should 
be waged between people capable of living in harmony as these 
soldiers evidently were, and to read Carlyle’s passage upon this 
pointin Sartor Resartus. To my surprise the prominent thought 
with the boys was, not the awfulness of warfare (a question at 
present too large for them perhaps), but the over-honesty 
(I express their thought) of the Rebel soldiers. The following 
conversation ensued : 

“ I think the Reb was a fool to give back the knife,” said frank- 
spoken Charles, illustrating his own honesty in the very ex- 
pression of his crude, boyish opinion. A little taken aback, I 
asked him why he thought so. 

Because the Yanks went down there to fight the Rebs, and they 
had a right to fight back, and to take all they could from 
Yanks, and keep it when they had it.” 
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vig should like to know what the other boys think about this,” | 
said. 

“1 don’t think the Reb was a fool,” said John. ‘“‘ He wanted 
to be generous. But he didn’t have any call to give the knife 
back nor pay for it either if he didn’t want to.” 

“§ should not have paid for it,” said William. 

“I should,” said James, “ but I don’t exactly know why.” 

“Who will help James out with a reason?” 1 asked. 

“I think the Reb ought to have paid because the Yankee 
trusted him,” ventured Henry. 

* Do as you'd be done by,” chimed in Paul. 

“* But they were rival soldiers,” objected Charles. 


‘1 dont care,” said James, who had found his reason. “Ifa 
fellow trusts you it’s mean to cheat him.” 
“Then you do not think that might is right,” said I. “ How 


about this, boys? Is might right?” 

But my boys were thinking too intensely upon the special ques- 
tion in hand to be decoyed into the broader field of ethics by a 
glittering generality. Ignoring my question, Fred volunteered : 

“ Besides the Reb might want to offer the Yank something in 
exchange soon after and then the Yank could pay him off.” 

“Then you think that honesty is the best policy,” said I, ven- 
turing another generality. This caught one of the thinkers. 

“I don’t like that,” he said, impulsively. “1 think the Reb 
ought to pay for the knife, mot to be mean.” 

“I don’t,” sto-tly maintained Charles. “ When the Yank threw 
the knife over he ran the risk of its being kept, and the Reb had 
a right to keep it if he wanted to. He had no law onhim. When 
a fellow lets his pigeons fly he knows they may go to some other 

barn and stay there, and if they do, all he can do is to trap the 
other fellow’s pigeons and keep them.” 

This seemed to silence the other disputants. 
ment and then said: 

“ How many of you de/éeve in this pigeon law that Charles has 

_ quoted?” Silence continuing, 1 asked, “ How many think it 
would be a good thing to extend this sort of law over all our pos- 
sessions ?” 

It was piain from the rising dissent in several faces that some 
of the boys had felt this pigeon law tacitly subscribed to by ju- 
venile owners of pigeons to be wrong, but had submitted to it, 
with boyish stoicism, as a thing established. Others, being skil- 
ful trappers, had rejoiced in moral conditions favorable to them- 
selves, and were possibly reflecting, with conscience and ac- 

uisitiveness both awakened,on the results to them personally, 
should Might become Right in this universal sense. 

“Well, Charles,” I said, after waiting a moment longer, “ what 
do you think about it ? ” 

“It wouldn’t be any law at all,” said Charles, with a new 
thoughtfulness in his tone. 

“Yes,” said I, “it would be the law of the strongest. The 
great could take from the humble, the large from the small, big 
boys from little boys, powerful kings from the less powerful, men 
from women—each according to his strength. How do you think 
this would work ?” 

“It wouldn’t do,” was the prompt reply. 

“ There is a great big ruffian on our block that would go into 
all the houses and take anything he wanted.” said William. 
Charles still struggled with the question, feeling that he had some 
right on his side, despite appearances. 

“ But when it’s agreed, when a fellow takes risks—” he slowly 
ventured, and then stopped, having suggested his point. 

“ But there are risks that wus¢ be taken. What do you think 
about protecting them ?” 

“Yes,” said Robert, quickly, “a fellow mus¢ let his pigeons fly 
and it isn’t fair that they should be trapped after he has bought 
and fed them.” 

“ And suppose they go willingly to another boy’s pigeon cote, 
and stay there—what then?” 

“ Then the fellow ought to give them up.” 

“But no fellow /ooks for that,” objected Charles. 
agreed on.” 

“ That is a boy’s plan for the tenure of property in pigeons, 
but in nothing else. How does it compare with the plans of 
men ?” 

“Why, if my uncle's cattle stray into Deacon Smith’s pasture 
he drives them out or uncle goes and gets them.” 

“ Which is the better plan?” 

“T think it’s just as mean to keep another fellow’s pigeons as 
it would be for one farmer to keep another's cattle,” asserted 
Henry. 

“ The amount of it is,” said I, “ you boys are young and not yet 
past the age that delights in ‘stealing a march’ on a neighbor. 
Older people keep this up for fun, and some go on doing it in mean- 
ness, but you see the Rebel soldier found more pleasure in doing 
as he would be done by. The fact is, you boys, with your pigeon 
law, have not discovered yet that there is a meanness in this 
‘stealing a march’ when it is done in earnest. But we have 
spent all our history time on ethics. We may as well continue 
the subject in a composition. You may write at home on one of 
these subjects,” I wrote upon the blackboard ; 


I waited a mo- 
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Is it true that Might is Right ? 

Honesty is the Best Policy. 

Honesty is the Highest Virtue. 

Stealing a March. 

Do as You Would be Done By. 

The compositions on the above subjects have not yet been ex- 
amined, Glancing over them I see that they ase better than the 
boys usually write upon such subjects, but a more interesting re- 
sult of our conversation is occupying me somewhat. Some of 
the boys who wrote the shortest compositions are most active in 
an effort to revise the pigeon laws of the neighborhood. They 
don’t see how they can do it without enlisting the boys of the 
whole country, for all their neighbors have neighbors on the other 
side. (The subjects of civics and economics are getting a sub- 
stantial foundation in this experience.) I have suggested that 
they organize a ‘‘ Society of Co-operative Pigeon Owners.” The 
big words take them mightily, and the idea of establishing 
the law of honor in place of the law of might swells their young 
souls with enthusiasm. I am hoping for much moral growth to 
my boys through this accidental lesson, and I offer it to THE 
JOURNAL as suggestive of how it pays to meet young thinkers on 
their own = and to seize opportunities of catching crude 
thought and leading it into higher channels, 


* 
Ethics and Penmanship. 


Class discussion of the sentiments of writers and of the ethical 
aspect of certain incidents is one good means of teaching 
morals. Too much of it, however, may easily result in a wate 
dilution of ethics not at all to be desired. As a change from this 
method, when the truth of your text is self-evident to all, and the 
statement terse and impressive, let the pupils qui tly copy the 
sentence or paragraph as an exercise in penmanship. Moral sen- 
timent by absorption, an aim over-reached in old-fashioned copy- 
books and readers, will result. The following paragraphs of 
different lengths for different occasions, are offered as samples 
of suitable text for this purpose : 

‘Guard your character,” says a good man, ‘in your own eyesrather than 
in other men’s.” 

Charles Kingsley says there are two /reedoms : ‘the false, where a per- 
son is free to do what he likes, and the ¢rwe, where a man is free to do what 
he ought.” 

“The boy who respects his mother has leadership in him. The boy who 
is careful of his sister is a knight. The boy who will never violate his 
word, and who will pledge his honor to his own hurt, and change not, will 
have the confidence of his fellows. The boy who defends the weak will one 
day become a hero among the strong. The boy who will never hurt the 
teelings of any one will one day find himself in the atmosphere of universal 
sympathy.” 

‘‘Every day we are building character, and it is out of little things that 
we raise a structure, either of sand or rock. Abraham Mendelssohn wrote 
to his daughter Fanny, ‘Give a solid foundation to the building, and there 
will be no want of ornaments.’ You can do more being the soul of 
honor yourself than in any other way to give a solid foundation to your 
character. The Golden Rule our Saviour gave us should be the code of the 
school-room as well as the home and the business world.” 

“You all know the good influence a boy or girl who is noble, unselfish, 
and kindly has over you; you are inspired by such characters to be like 
them; but bitter words and cutting acts from others, even if you felt you 
were in the wrong, did not serve to make you better. We are very quick to 
see characteristics in others that we do not like, and quite apt to talk them 
over with our companions. But how is it about ourselves ? We have our 
peculiarities and others see them, but we are very indignant if we hear re- 
marks about them. Let us look at all these hinderances to the building of 
a solid character for ourselves, and remember to have charity for others, 
knowing that we ourselves have our failings as well.”’ 


> 


A True Gentleman. 


“I beg your pardon.” With a smile and touch of his hat, Harry 
Elmond handed to an old man, against whom he had accidentally 
stumbled, the cane which he had knocked from his hand, “I 
hope I did not hurt you. We were playing too roughly.” 

“Not a bit,” said the old man. “Boys will be boys, and it is 
best they should be. You didn’t harm me.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” and lifting his hat again Harry turned 
to join the playmates with whom he had been frolicking at the 
time of the accident. 

_“* What did you raise your hat to that old fellow for?” asked 
his companion, Charlie Gray. “He is only Old Giles, the huck- 
ster.” 

“ That makes no difference,” said Harry. ‘The question is 
not whether he is a gentleman, but whether I am one; and no 
true gentleman will be less polite to a man because he wears a 
shabby coat, or hawks vegetables through the streets, instead of 
sitting in a counting house.” Which was right ?—CArzstian 
Statesman, 

«= 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS presents the landmarks of edu- 
cational history in a more accessible form than I have found 
elsewhere. It is filling a mission distinctly its own. 

Normal Park, Chicago. WALTER J. Kenyon, 
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Supplementary. 


Lines About The Aged. 
By SuSIE M. BEsT. 





Be patient with the agéd—bear with their feeble ways, 
Let kindness be a circle around their dying days. 


Be helpful to the agéd—we are so young and strong, 
And they have borne the burdens of troubled years so long. 


Be careful of the agé¢d—unsure their steps have grown, 
Their faltering feet no longer can travel with our own. 


Be tender with the agéd—their sun is in the west, 
And they perchance have parted with those they loved the best. 


Be gentle with the agéd—the time will come when we, 
Must stand where they are standing, facing Eternity. 


- 
The Stars and Stripes. 


A PROSE RECITATION. 


The early history of our great flag is very interesting. 

It is a matter of record that during the early days of the Revo- 
lution the colonists made use of flags of various devices. 

It is now-a-days generally accepted asa fact that the final idea 
of the stars and stripes as a national flag was borrowed from or 
ae by the coat of arms of General George Washington's 

amily. 

In the spring of 1777 Congress appointed a committee 
thorized to design a suitable flag for the nation.” 

This committee seems to have consisted of General George 
Washington and Robert Morris. They called upon Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ross, of Philadelphia, and from a pencil-drawing by General 
Washington engaged her to make a flag. Mrs. “ Betsy” Ross 
was a milliner whose principal customers were the Quaker ladies. 
She came from good colonial stock. The story goes that during 
this call at that fittle old building at 239 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
General Washington, after explaining his drawing to Betsy Ross, 
directed that the stars should be six pointed ones. Mrs. Ross 
objected to this, and argued that the stars in the sky seemed to 
have but five poinis. Following her argument by a practical 
demonstration, she folded a piece of paper, and with a single clip 
of the scissors cut out a perfect five-pointed star. This was too 
much for the committee, and without farther argument Betsy Ross 
prevailed. 

This flag, the first of a number she made, was cut out and 
completed in the back parlor of her little Arch street home. 

It was the first legally established emblem, and was adopted 
by Congress June 14, 1777, under the act which provided for 
stripes alternately red and white, with a union of thirteen white 
stars in a field of blue. This act read as follows: ** Resolved, 
That the flag of the United States be thirteen stripes ; alternate 
red and white ; that the union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

Words in those days were few—actions were rapid, and spoke 
loudly. In May, 1777, Congress made an order on the treasury 
to pay Mrs. Ross £14 12s. 2d. for flags for the fleet in the Dela- 
ware river, and a contract to make all government flags. 

Because of the admission of Vermont and Kentucky, the flag 
was changed by an act of January 13, 1794, which provided that 
after May 1, 1795, the flag of the United States should consist of 
fifteen stripes and fifteen stars. 

But in 1818 the flag was re-established as thirteen horizontal 
stripes, alternately red and white ; the union to consist of twenty 
stars, white in a blue field, one star to be added to the union on 
the admission of every new state ; such addition to be made on 
the 4th day of July succeeding such admission. This flag went 
into effect July 4, 1818, and remains the present regulation 
national emblem of the United States of America. 

Some description of the symbolism of the colors in the flag is 
not without interest. ; 

Red is su d to represent courage and Divine love; white, 
integrity of purpose, truth, and purity ; blue, steadfastness and 
loyalty. 

The quaint two and a half story dwelling on Arch street for 
more than two hundred years has withstood time and the ele- 
ments, and though threatened with destruction from fire and 
modern building innovation, still stands an eloquent monument 
to Betsy Ross and to the American flag. ‘ 

The very bricks of this old house came over as ballast in the 
hold of the Welcome (William Penn's ship), and were placed in 
posit ~< under the supervision of William Penn himself.—S/. 
Nicholas. 


at 
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Correspondence. 
Method of Teaching Vocal Music, 


It is a well-known fact that few pupils acquire the ability to sing a scale in 
perfect tune; that many well-trained choruses and church choirs fail to 
maintain the pitch without full accompaniment, and not infrequently with 
accompaniment do singers of wide experience get more or less out of key ; 
and that few attain the power of reading music fluently without instrumental 
aid, and when this is accomplished, it is the result of years of unremitting 
labor. As a result of this failure to master vocal music we are told that few 
can understand its science, or attain even moderate skill in practice. Either 
this is true or methods of teaching vocal music are sadly at fault. The 
custom of teaching singing by scale is so old and so general that it may 
seem surprising that any one should presume to question its correctness, 
Yet the failure to produce satisfactory results compels us to search for the 
cause, 

The human mind prefers pleasure to pain, comfort to discomfort. It 
_— pleasant sounds to unpleasant sounds, and therefore consonant com- 

inations of sounds to dissonant combinations of sounds. Now, in teaching 
vocal music through the medium of the scale, this preference of the mind is 
ignored. For instance, seconds are dissonant intervals, and, as such, even in 
ery! the scale asa melody, are repellent to the mind of the learner, 
which habitually relates things to one another, and the only possible relation 
in this case is the relation of adjacent tones which are dissorant. 

As opposed to the above method of teaching, chords or triads are conso - 
nant, and therefore appeal sympathetically to the mind with the result that 
the ear and the voice are trained, the one to perceive and the other to pro- 
duce correct tonal relations and consequently perfect tune. This is not 
strange when we remember that harmony, not melody, is the basis of 
musical science. Harmony is natural; melody is artificial. All pleasant 
sounds in nature give evidence of the existence of harmonics or ial tones 
which are the basis of the science of harmony, But we nowhere in inan- 
imate nature find melody. In short, it would seem that in our teaching of 
vocal music we violate a fundamental principle in nature: that musical 
sounds are related first by chords, then by scales, It must follow that the 
accustomed process of teaching the elements of vocal music is unscientific 
and therefore unped. ical and can never produce satisfactory results. 

The process of teaching by chords is simple and may be used by any 
teacher. As a matter of course the tonic chord must be presented first, 
This to be followed in turn by the dominant and sub-dominant chords. 
The experience of the writer is that few pupils fail to sing the scale cor- 
rectly, after having learned the constituents of the scale in their chordal 
relations; that few singers or choirs fail to keep the pitch even without 
accompaniment ; that even the dullest ears respond to such a natural pro- 
cess and become capable of some training, and that vocal sight reading may 
become a more common thing than at present. An additional advantage 
of this method of instruction is that the pupil is incidentally introduced to 
the study of harmony, a — that few singers know anything about, and 
without a knowledge of which no one can presume to be musically educated, 
or even use music intelligently, 


Joun J. Dawson, 
Brooklyn, 


Criticism of Pupils Valuable, 


It seems to me the writer of the article entitled ‘‘ Criticism of Pupils,” in 
THE JOURNAL of Oct. 28, has not taught recently. Many things sound well 
in writing that do not ‘‘pan out” well when tested. I feel that close, careful 
criticism on the part of my teachers and fellow students has been of great 
value to me and I trust the day will not come for some centuries when criti- 
cism will be banished from our schools, 

Good theory is not to be despised. Good theory coupled with good prac- 
tice so that good results follow is very desirable. Many of our theorists have 
done no practical school work in years unless a theoretical talk to teachers 
in institute assembled be called schoo! work. If theorists, like lawyers, 
always had strong opposition at the time they were making their theories 
known to the world, the teaching profession would not have to listen to, and 
to read, so much professional nonsense. 

What difference does it make if cries of ‘‘no” did arise in all parts of a 
room when Prof, C, W. Emmerson asked if ‘‘ faults should be pointed out ” ? 
Does it make a lawyer weak to have opposing lawyers show up his errors? 
Does it make a physician weak to hold consultation with a physician who 
can point out errors in the first diagnosis? Does it makea farmer weak to 
be shown an error in his method of tillage ? 

True principles of — are as old as the ages. The milk and water 
treatment administered in homeopathic doses by many of our theoretical 
teachers to helpless readers or institutes may sound well, but will it produce 
close, critical students ? Prof. Emmerson doubtless has spent most of the 
later years of his life teaching advanced pupils who have a special inclination 
for the study of elocution. Is it not p: ble that it his pupils had not been 
taught by ‘‘ fogy ” nineteenth century teachers that he would have found it 
necessary to have faults pointed out ? 

Of course no one will favor the method of pointing out faults which con- 
sists simply in saying ‘‘ this word —— was mispronounced” or ‘‘ that word 
was not followed by the correct inflection.” True criticism is that which 
gets at the root of the difficulty and aids the pupil not only in forming a bet- 
ter ideal than he formerly possessed, but assists him materially in lifting him- 
self to his ideal. 

For instance, a very common fault in pronunciation is giving short ¢ the 
sound of short ¢. If criticism ends when the pupil says ‘‘ John said min fo, 
men,” then it were just as well that nocriticisms were made; but if the teacher 
questions why John said min for men and causes each member of the class 
to know that John made the error because he was careless as ¢o the position 
of his vocal organs, to know what the correct position is, and to be inspired with 
a determination to avoid John’s error, then criticism has been helpful to that 
class, Whatever will make a pupil see his error most ewe and most 
quickly and render him most assistance in forming better habits is best. It 
is doubtfulif there be anything so effective as close, careful criticism for 
arousing pupils to the determination to throw off bad habits, 

Prof, Emmerson’s plan 1s possibly for his work but were his plan gen- 
erally adopted in all grades of schools, aimless, and barren would be the 
teaching. J. M. GUILLIAMs, 

Jasper, Fla. Prin, Jasper Normal School. 





Of what number of members does the parliament of Great Britain — 


sist ? . 
Parliament consists of 670 members. England and Wales 


send 495, Scotland 72, and Ireland 108 . 
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Is there a key printed to Harvey’s grammar and where can one be obtained 
and how would you teach grammar to beginners in country schools ? 

Md. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Eubank’s key to Harvey's Grammar, paper 50 cents.; cloth 75 
cents, postpaid. Address E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. oth street, 
New York. 

It is hard to advise briefly. Tne system we should recommend 
would apply to the high school and would require some space. 
A comparatively harmless way of beginning technical grammar 
too soon, which we judge you are required to do, is the follow- 
ing, used by many teachers : 

Have the pupils pick out the name words and the action words 
in their reading lessons and learn to callthem nouns and verbs. 
Let them make numbers of two word sentences. 

(Crickets chirp, boys skate, I write, etc.), observing that each 
contains a noun (or some word to represent one) and a verb. 
Then let them add successive modifiers to the noun and the verb 
until they have included phrase and clause modifiers and pro- 
duced ornate sentences. As they proceed with this work, they 
will learn article, adjective, pronoun, adverb, conjunction, and 
interjection, Classes and modifications may also be taught by 
this constructive method and the rules of syntax may be discov- 
ered andy formulated by the pupils. Analysis and parsing of 
reading lessons may follow. You will have to plan your lessons 
very painstakingly. Reed & Kellogg’s grammar will help you. 





Can too much be expected of the schools ? Is the school alone responsi 
ble for the after life of the individual ? A writer in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of June 24, 1893, classes the ‘‘ merciless selfishness of some of our shrewdest 
business men ” and ‘‘ the rapid colonization of Canada ” among the possible 
failures of the schools inc er building. The school and the home— 
here rests the burden. The school has the child five or six hours out of the 
twenty-four. It must do in this time its own share, and much of what the 
home fails to do in its eighteen ; but it cannot do all, though it can do won- 
ders, The character of the home makes for good or ill. It touches where 
the school cannot touch. But let the school awaken the melody of the 

oung soul ; give it a taste for the good, the beautiful, the true ; and it will 
ardly be necessary to label every person with ‘‘the work the school has 
failed to do.” R. 


While the school is honestly striving to “awaken the melody 
of the young soul,” it must keep a watchful eye upon its own 
methods lest it teach also the discord that shall some day drown 
out that melody. The credit system is a piece of school ma- 
chinery that, we seriously believe, has assisted in the “ coloniza- 
tion of Canada.” School prizes appeal to sordid motives and 
offer temptations to deceitfulness. 





Please let me know, through the columns of THE JOURNAL, how to teach 
grammar, so that pupils will take a lively interest in the study. 

Nebr. ELsiE M. Hoy. 

The writer once had a fifth-year class who became so enthu- 
siastic over grammar, that the hour for this study had to be 
placed at the end of the session, so as to give the pupils the 
noon-hour to “cool off” in and get ready to attend to another 
subject. This class was in a German neighborhood, where com- 
position was an intolerable bugbear and progress in all studies 
was much hindered by deficiencies in understanding and using 
English. The method followed was substantially Reed & Kel- 
logg’s. The pupils did all the work. The plan is further sug- 
gested in an answer to another correspondent. 





What causes the lockjaw when a person has arusty nail penetrate the 
skin? In this town a boy five years old stepped on a rusty nail and died 
despite all care, D. L. Lams, 

elvidere. 


It appears that there are microbes that exist in some places in 
considerable numbers; that they are found on stones, nails, 
pieces of wood,etc. If these microbes get into the blood they in- 
crease with rapidity and cause lockjaw of which the person usually 
dies. A girl lately died of lockjaw in this city from a splinter 
penetrating her shoe and foot. Of course it was not lockjaw that 
killed her; lockjaw is one of the symptoms of the poisoning 
caused by these microbes. 





Has silver been demonetized ? There has been much said about this in 
this state. It came up in school the other day; it is said over and over 
that silver has been demonetized by a certain class. I do not so understand 
; E. 


it. Ee Be 
Oberlin, Kan, 


In 1873 the act was passed about which so much is said by 
the Populists. Section 15 reads: ‘“ That the silver coins of the 
United States shall be a trade dollar, a half dollar, a quarter, 
dime, and half dime;” it says nothing about the dollar, The_ 
act had been under discussion several months, at various times. 





Is there any authority for spelling screen ‘‘screne” ? B. 

No. The plate in a recent number of THE JOURNAL bearing 
the word mispelled thus went through without sufficient examina- 
1 Don't let your pupils see it. Show /hem the correct form 
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Editorial Notes. 


Horace Mann is a name the teachers will never let die. 
They will welcome the small volume on his “ Life and Educa- 
tional Work,” by Ossian H. ae It is one of the “ Teachers’ 
Manual” series, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., price 12 
cents by mail to teachers. It should be every teacher’s deter- 
mination to know about such men as Horace Mann, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel. This volume will help to a knowledge 
of this wonderful educator. 


The college faculties now find the foot-ball craze is the most 
determined foe the college has. The game here brings out all 
the toughs who can raise the dollar; the participants and their 
sympathizers drink extensively of whiskey and brandy. The 
saloons are surprised to see young fellows pour down the fiery 
undiluted liquors and learn to distinguish such as “college fellers "’ 
The college presidents are at last aroused to the gravity of the 
situation. The question is this : Shall the faculties run the colleges 
or the foot-ball teams ? 





A teacher writes that his desks and seats are all of one height ; 
the little boys and girls cannot touch the floor with their feet as 
they sit on the benches. Cannot he buy some sheet iron stand- 
ards and put in the place of the long ones? These can be pur- 
chased at a small price, 4 or 5 cents per pound, and any of the 
big boys can fasten them on with screws. A teacher who looks 
at the comfort of the pupils deserves a long mark; the whole 
boy comes to school, legs and all ; don’t let him go away with in- 
jured body. How many crimes are committed (yet) in the name 
of education ! 


As the Princeton students drank a good deal of whiskey and 
were riotous last year the — have requested this year the 
municipal authorities of New York to arrest any Princeton stu- 
dents who may be found guilty of disorderly conduct. 

They appeal to the alumni of the college to exert their influence 
in every way possible to redeem the game from the disorders that 
now attend it. If this cannot be done they propose to forbid the 
game in New York on that day. 

Of course this determination caused indignation, but what do 
students go to college for, knowledge or football ? 


The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal church, South, are 
said to ask the candidate for admission to the Conference, 
whether he circulates the church paper. These men feel it is 
important that families read concerning religion, its principles, 
and progress. But there are a good many men who are placed 
as educational leaders who make no effort to see whether teach- 
ers read an educational paper. A young man graduated from 
the Albany normal school forty years ago; he desired to advance 
as a teacher; he asked the principal of the training school, Prof. 
William F. Phelps, what he had best do. He advised him to 
take the Okto Teacher, then just started. He looks back 
now and says that was most valuable advice. 


The Brooklyn Kindergarten Association has seven kindergart- 
ens established. Mothers societies have been formed. Mr. Tal- 
cott Williams at the annual meeting said: “‘ We have endeavored 
in vain to improve the schools by adding from above ; it is indis- 
pensable that we should begin the experiment of filling them 
from below. The kindergarten nearly doubles the school years 
by filling the three years which precede entrance to the schools. 
It adds to the children a new mental horizon; it gives them 
training at an age when they are now left to the street, the gutter, 
the devil’s mint, in which the virgin of gold of childhood receives 
his subscription on the blank which was intended to bear a divine 
message.” 

It is now said that seasickness starts in the ears. In them are 
three small tubes, each bent in a circle, and filled with fluid. 
The three sit at right angles to each other, like the three sides at 
the corner of a room or a box, so that in whatever direction 
the head is moved, the fluid in some one of the tubes is given a 
circular motion. Hanging out into the tubes, from their sides, 
are hairs or cz/¢a, which connect with nerve cells and fibers that 
branch off from the auditory nerve. When the head moves the 
fluid moves, this affects the hairs, a nervous current goes to 
the brain, and one feels the peculiar sensation that comes from 
head motion. This nerve current, on its way to the brain, at 
one point runs beside the spot or center where the nerve govern- 
ing the stomach has its origin. When the rocking of the head is 
abnormal and prolonged, this “center” is so excited that the 
herve running to the stomach is affected and retching ensues. 
Deaf persons are never seasick. 


Do the boys “ out West” know that the boys down East fly 
tailless kites? And real big ones, too, The frame is made of 
two sticks crossing at right angles. Divide the vertical stick into 
100 parts; make the cross stick have 114 of these parts—it is 
the longest. This cross stick must be made slightly convex to 
the wind ; use bamboo if you can get it. Tie a string at the in- 
tersection of the sticks and down to the tail end so that when 
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you pull it out from the kite (by taking hold of the middle of 
it) it will be about as far from your finger as half the crosspiece. 
Here tie your twine ; but you will have to experiment to get the 
belly band and the place to tie your twine just right. You don't 
need wind if you have a light kite. You take hold of the twine 
and walk even in a calm, and your kite will go up. Boys, try 
this at noon. 


A writer in the Popular Science Monthly says that little or no 
importance is attached to the religious a of Japanese chil- 
dren. Whether the parents be Buddhists or Shintoists it matters 
not, for in either case the children rarely take any part in the re- 
ligious life of their parents or elders, and indeed usually grow up 
in blissful ignorance as to what it is all about. True, they may 
be occasionally taken to the temple and taught to rub their palms 
together, clap thrice, and incline their heads toward the shrine as 
they toss their offering of rin through the wooden grating of the 
huge money till, They may have some vague notion that there 
is something meritorious in all this, but nothing more, although 
every Japanese home has a latticed niche, or kamidana, dedicated 
to the service of the household Lares and Penates, or Dalkoku 
and Ebisee as they appear in Japan. 


Professor Julius Froebel, the well-known writer and statesman, 
died in Zurich, last Tuesday. He was a nephew of the founder 
of the kindergarten system. 

He was born in Germany, 1805 or 1806, received his education 
at Stuttgart, Munich, Weimar and Berlin, where he became con- 
nected with Karl Ritter and Alexander von Humboldt, and 
setttled in 1833 at Zurich, where for many years he taught geo- 
graphy, mineralogy, and natural sciences in the high school of 
that city. He became a citizen of Switzerland about 1839. He 
wrote many important political works. From 1850 to 1857 he 
traveled in California, Mexico, and Central America. Froebel 
was author of a ‘‘ System of Crystallography ” (1843), a “ System 
of Social Politics ” (2 vols. 1847), “‘ Seven Years’ Travel in Amer- 
ica” (1859), and many other works. 


Supt. Lane, of Chicago, believes in the teaching of typewriting 
in the night schools. He says: “It is almost as much a neces- 
sary branch of a business education as penmanship. The de- 
mand that there is for this accomplishment is all the more reason 
why it should be taught. Many of those who attend the night 
schools have not the means to pay for private tuition and should 
be given every opportunity. If the typewriter may help them, in 
my opinion it is a proper. branch to be taught.” Mr, Stanford, of 
the Chicago board of education, is also in favor of it. He says: 
“ As there is a demand for instruction in that line we should give 
the instruction to those who are endeavoring to improve their 
condition by attending the night schools. It is no objection to 
say that it was not taught ten years ago, or even last year; we 
are making progress every year and the schools must keep pace 
with it.” 

Mr. Horace E, Scudder in his paper, “School Libraries,” in the 
November Atlantic makes a good point,by showing that in the case 
of many children, the public schools help to compensate for things 
lacking in the homes. He says that the kindergarten, for exam- 
ple, is not merely the demonstration of a philosophical theory re- 
garding the foundations of education: it is a practical measure to 
restore to large numbers of little children what has been lost out 
of their lives through the pressure of toil weighing more and more 
heavily upon the mothers of these children. Given such areform 
of social conditions as shall make the humblest mother both a 
homekeeper and one trained in the lore of childhood, and it is 
within the bounds of possibility that the kindergarten should shrink 
into smaller compass. Again, the introduction of manual training 
schools would have been an anachronism when every boy spent a 
large part of his time out of school in the handling of tools, and 
when the apprentice system was in vogue. So also the teaching 
of sewing, even of cooking, in city schools is an attempt to com- 
pensate for the loss of training at home. 


The indictment of the Princeton sophomores who were ex- 
pelled by the faculty for the hazing of young Robert T. Leopold, 
should have a wholesome effect on the college students of the 
country. Rowdyism should be suppressed wherever it shows it- 
self, particularly in institutions of learning, cost what it may. We 
are glad that the college authorities at Princeton are determined 
to suppress hazing and declare their willingness to see the cases 
prosecuted ty the full extent of thelaw. Dean Murray said lately 
that the faculty could not interfere in any manner. 

Prosecuting Attorney Stockton is determined to make an ex- 
ample of the hazers, and is of the opinion that they will be con- 
victed. He says the punishment will be imprisonment, not ex- 
ceeding two years. 

It is rumored that the university trustees will take up the sub- 
ject of hazing and that Col. McCook will urge vigorous and im- 
mediate action. It is thought that he will propose not only that 
the sophomores be asked, under strong pressure, to pass a reso- 
lution denouncing hazing, but also that hereafter the first hazing 
offence be punished by the expulsion of the participants; the 
second, by depriving the whole class of their absence gratuity 
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for the quarter; the third, by withholding the privilege from the 
class of having any athletic team or in any way participating in 
the athletics of the college. 

Just as we are going to press we hear that the Princeton faculty 
has acted on the cases of three more hazing sophomores. The 
evidence of their complicity in hazing was established, and sum- 
mary punishment decreed. Two of the offenders were dismissed 
and one suspended from college until May 1. 

It is high time that other colleges should take action to prevent 
the recurrence of hazing and foot-ball outrages. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 


The Rhode Island institute of instruction held its forty-ninth 
annual meeting at Providence, October 26, 27, and 28. Ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Mary F. Richards and Prof. F. F. 
Murdock. W.S. Locke and W. W. Grant, and others took part 

in the discussions. About 1,500 people were in attendance. 

Oct. 26.— After the opening exercises and preliminary addresses 
Miss Mary F. Richards, assistant supervisor of drawing in the 
Providence schools, was introduced. Her subject was “ The 
Educational and Practical Value of Industrial Education.” After 
showing the practical value of manual training she said : ‘‘ Above 
all things, teaching to love beauty in nature is what is needed. 
The child should be given these studies as well as the more de- 
veloped youth. Children look at the sky for inspiration. When 
the mind is full of the idea of color and figure give them some- 
thing by which they may put these to practical use. Furnish 
them with crayon and clay that the ideas which they have re- 
ceived may be put into practical exemplification. The child’s eye 
is more susceptible to form and color than is that of the adult. 
Drawing is the easiest and simplest method of transmission of 
ideas. The greatest artists the world has ever known attained 
their success, not by their art of coloring, but by their ability to 
draw and express their ideas forcibly. The aim to-day in draw- 
ing is to obtain a ready and accurate expression of the objects 
which it is desired to represent. The child should learn all that 
is necessary to be known in constructive geography before he is 9 
years old. While he is studying geography in its construction the 
description should be given him. The danger to-day is in over- 
dosing children with studies which are monotonous and of no 
practical use to them. The endeavor, therefore, should be to 
make industrial training an intellectual one as well as a practical 
one.” 

Warren S. Locke, principal of the Rhode Island school of de- 
sign gave a short history of drawing and its development. W. 
W. Grant, principal of the manual training high school showed 
the practical use of molding materials and the use of the ap- 
paratus in manual training schools. 

Prof. F. F. Murdock, of Bridgewater, Mass., made an address 
on “Geography.” He said: “It has come to be very desirable 
to teach local geography before that of foreign countries. This 
is done ‘because knowledge of the world is learned by practical 
experience.” He proceeded to discuss methods of studying 
geography. He advocated teaching geography to children by 
illustration and outlined a course to be pursued for a number of 
years. He was in favor of the use of globes instead of maps. 

At the afternoon session there were two addresses, one by E. 
Benjamin Andrews on the “Importance of Humane Education,” 
and one by J. W. V. Rich, principal Messer street grammar 
school, on ‘‘ The Teacher—What She Should Be and Do.” 

Dr. Andrews said: ‘The fundamental business of teaching 
is not merely to train the mind of the pupil but his heart, for that 
has been the basis upon which every true system of education 
has rested. It is the only basis upon which we can have a true 
education. The thought suggested by the word humane is a 
feature of moral education. Without the cultivation of the facul- 
ties which prompt us to be humane it is impossible to understand 
ethics or morality. * * * * Any person who suddenly in- 
flicts any particle of pain on a brute transgresses a moral law 
fully as much as he who commits murder or is guilty of false- 
hood. And these transgressions work both ways in their injuri- 
ous effects—the transgressor himself becomes hardened. Wrong 
doing in this respect, cruelty to a brute, is inevitably followed by 
a certain running down in the constitution, by a degradation 
of the very being. The natures become themselves brutal, 
cruel, and anti-human. Convert a cruel man and you put him 
upon a higher and altogether different moral plane. 

Mr. Rich dwelt upon the qualifications that a teacher should 
possess to assist the child in the formation of a good character. 
“The first essential qualification, he said of every teacher is a pe, 
religious and moral principle. Mere intellectuality divested of all 
that is good and great 1s not much better than idiocy, and when it 
is united with moral depravity it is a positive curse. When the 
end of all proper instruction, when the end of life itself is character, 
it seems self-evident that the teacher should be exactly what he 
aims to secure. Theteacher’s personality, strongly religious and 
moral, is the tremendous force in shaping the youth for good. 

The atteridance at the evening session was very large. Prof. 


Albert S. Bickmore, of New York, gave an illustrated lecture on 
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“The Land of the Vikings.” Among the pictures displayed were 
a series of five of the midnight sun, taken off the North Cape at 
midnight, from which point Prof. Bickmore followed the course 
of the Vikings to this country in an entertaining and instructive 
manner. The Viking ship was also shown, anchored off the 
Manufacturers building at the World’s fair ; alsoa series of views 
of the Court of Honor and several of the large buildings at the 
White City. The lecture was full of interest from start to finish. 
Prof. Bickmore has been giving illustrated lectures under the 
auspices of the state superintendent of public instruction, New 
York, at the American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, 
New York, for several years, and the editors of THE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE hope that the lecture given that evening will lead to the 
introduction of this system of visual instruction in the schools in 
Providence and other towns of Rhode Island. 

Oct. 27.— Director Emory P. Russell, of Providence, treated the 
subject, ‘‘ Music in the Public Schools.” He cited facts showing 
the moral agency and influence of good music. He spoke of the 
existing usages and conditions affecting the voice, and said that 
good expression was gained by body, voice, and mind, but if ob- 
tained at all must be of the voluntary action of the individual. 
There should be a great deal of attention paid to developing the 
voice, as it develops the mental power as well. The adoption of 
physical culture in the public schools was doing a great deal for 
the pupils, and the good effects on the voice cf those taking such 
a course were apparent. In teaching music educational lines 
must be followed, as in every art comes the mechanical, then the 
intellectual, and last, but not least, the ideal. 

Prin. Walter R. Whittle, of the Westerly high school, spoke on 
“What Has the Public a Right to Demand?” He said: There 
are some who believe that there has been no advancement in the 
efficiency of our schools since the school days of our grandfathers, 
and who demand a practical education. By practical they mean 
the teaching of arithmetic, reading and writing, particularly arith- 
metic. Another demands that the public schools shall fit for col- 
lege ; another want their children fitted for society. The danger 
lies in demanding too much. The tendency of the times is to 
specialize, and there is a chante for honest doubt as to the advis- 
ability of the public schools generally attempting to prepare its 
pupils for any particular field{of labor. * * * * “ However ineffi- 
cient the teaching force may be, very many cities and towns per- 
mit, and indeed, encourage, this inefficiency by electing to the 
school board unfit men, or making it well-nigh impossible for 
school officers to do what judgment and conscience dictate ; thus 
year after year inefficient teachers are employed to the exclusion of 
those who are fitted both by nature and training. When a com- 
munity has eliminated from its school system demagogism, has 
put the management of its school affairs into the hands of an edu- 
cated and conscientious school board with a superintendent who 
knows his business, then the community has a right to expect 
first-class service.” 

Supt. Tarbell, emphasized the necessity of a thorough education 
for teachers. ‘ Nobody to-day,” said he, “‘ can get into the public 
schools of Providence who has not given evidence of ability as a 
teacher. * * * There is no politics in our school committee. 
Choice will not depend upon political influence. Nobody who 
fails in our training schools is going to get into our teaching de- 
partment. * * * Thepublic has aright to demaud that every 
teacher have a special training. It has a right to demand that 
every teacher shall improve from year to year.” 

[vo BE CONTINUED.] 





Teachers’ Agencies in England, 


(By our Special Correspondent.) 

There has been a loud outcry from the universities during 
recent years. The value of a degree has deteriorated ; the learned 
professions are overstocked. In the higher grade schools for the 
sons of the upper middle class a B. A., in honors, and an athlete 
to teach and supervise the boys rarely gets more than £80 a year 
if non-resident, and £30 if resident, But very many who have 
passed through the university are unable to get a place at all. 
Salaries are still showing a downward tendency save in the great 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow, whose wealth is great 
enough to save them from parsimony. To meet the difficulty in 
obtaining posts for the men who were “going down” from 
Oxford university, Mr. Raper, a fellow of Trinity college, several 
years back voluntarily gave his time and energies to putting 
university men in communication with schoolmasters and with 
parents agains private tutors. The expense and labor were 
considerable to Mr. Raper and no fees were charged.. This went 
on for some years and the number of men assisted in this way 
and provided with work during vacation, or, on leaving the uni- 
versity was very great. But the system grew too burdensome 
for one man. it has been decided to change the character cf 
the agency and establish it on a business-like basis at Clarendon 
buildings, Oxford, with Mr. Raper as its chairman, and a very 
small payment (1} per cent, on the first year’s salary) for appoint- 
ments obtained through the agency, enough in fact to pay for a 
secretary and postage stamps. Mr. Raper remains the moving 
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spirit and the agency has gained a large connection. A similar 
agency has also been started by a Mr. Lewis, at Cambridge, on 
similar lines, and in concert with Mr. Raper, so the movement 
may be said to be fairly started at both universities. Of course 
there are scholastic agencies in London but the fees are high and 
the agents not always to be relied on. =! 

* * 7” * * * 


A conference of representatives of all the educational bodies 
of England has recently taken place at Oxford university, to 
consider the present condition of secondary education in the 
country. It was largely attended; among those present and 
speaking were Dr. Fitch and Mr. Oscar Browning. The out- 
come will be the issue of a Royal commission to enquire and 
report, though in view of the congestion in the would-be workers 
in the learned professions, several representatives were bold 
enough to say that less instead of more secondary or higher 
education was needed. 


Ontario Provincial Teachers’ Convention. 


At the recent meeting Prin. S. B. Sinclair, of Hamilton, read a 
thoughtful paper on “ Kindergarten Methods in Primary Grades.” 
The following are a few good things he placed before his hearers : 


‘*Most of us can remember the time when to the question, Why do you 
come to school ? there was supposed to be but one answer, viz., ‘ to learn,’ 
The mind was look upon as an empty receptacle to be filled with knowledge 
as we might fill a cup with water. There naturally arose among thinking 
people a revolt against the unnatural, mechanical, devitalizing, cramming 
methods which in extreme cases followed as a result of this irrational view. 
Educators especially began to see that there are certain potentialities in 
the child ; that a living, rational being is very different from lifeless matter. 
They perceived that in a special sense all education must be self-education. 
As a result of this new and better conception, methods of teaching were en- 
tirely changed and development was considered the chief end of education. 
It is to be feared that in some cases this view was carried to an extreme. As 
a result there was ‘ development gone to seed,’ seeking for something in the 
mind which was not there, and time was lost in 

Dipping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing out, 

During later years there has been a reaching out after a higher and more 
comprehensive educational philosophy and education is now being under- 
stood to consist not so much in a filling in or drawing out of facts as in lead- 
ing the child to discover and express existing relations and to develop in har- 
mony with an inner law of Divine unity which is within us and without us. 
God made manifest in the universe of matter and of mind. 

* * * The Trustee in ‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ who held the principle 
‘lickin’, and larnin’, larnin’ and lickin’, No lickin’ no larnin’, sez I.’ had 
many companions fifty years ago, but he is beginning to feel lonesome to- 
day. Iwas surprised to find three years ago in Paris that corporal punish- 
ment is banished from the schools. a 

The too enthusiastic objective teacher who thought it neceasary to craWh 
on all fours on the school-room floor to illustrate the ox to his primary class 
is now convinced that even little children have common sense as well as per- 
ception.” 

_ In touching upon heart culture Mr. Sinclair said he did not be- 
lieve in formal, “ goody-goody ” talks, but that the teacher should 
know the heart of her children, leading them forward and upward 
to better things, softly building an ethical structure which would 
stand the days of stress and storm. oe 

_ The Rev. Courtice delivered an address on “Religious Instruc- 
tion in its Relations to the Public Schools.” The lecturer affirmed 
that instruction should be of a threefold nature: 1. Religious. 
2. Educational. 3. Patriotic. Two extreme views of education 
were held: 1. That it should be entirely secular ; 2. that it should 
be absolutely sectarian. A national system of public school ed- 
ucation with a certain amount of religious training was probably 
the best. 

1. Against the complete secularization of schools it might be ee .m 
That as a large proportion of children were not taken to church by their pa- 
rents, and received no religious instruction from them they would have no 
chance of learning the way of Faith and Salvation if their training was wholly 
secular. 2, It was held even by the opponents of Christianity that theistic 
belief was the basis of all morality, 3. History and ethics cannot be taught 
without reference being made to the great religious movements of the differ- 
ent ages of the world. 4. An unbalanced culture is the result of a purely 
secular training. 5. Secular schools (so-called) would represent the princi- 
ples of the sect of Agnostics. 6. Secular schools would be open to the ob- 
jection that they were ‘ Godless,’ 7. Educational experts asa ly were op- 
posed to complete secularization. 

2. Against sectarian schools might be urged the difficulty of distributing 
the available funds in an equitable manner according to the membership of 
the several denominations, Also, there would be a tendency to lower the 
general educational standard through the introduction of an undue propor- 
tion of religious instruction. The separation of the children would also in- 
terfere with the development of patriotism. There was too great a tendency 
in the schools toward the literature of information—/. ¢., arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, etc., as o to the literature of inspiration that is the expression 
of high thoughts in prose and poetry.” 

At the closing session of the convention Dr. Harper read an 
able paper upon “School Libraries.” He made the point that the 
true object of education should be not to teach the child this or 
that subject simply in order that he might know for the sake of 
knowing, but rather for the sake of expression, for the sake of 
giving him something to talk about. 


The Leading Events of the Week. 


The United States senate passed the bill gains the Chinese 
more time in which to register. The special session of Congress 
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then adjourned.——The Brazilian revolution still continues. The 
rebels are seeking for aid from Europe, and both they and the 
Peixoto government have been buying warships in the United 
States.——-The. Matabeles in South Africa were defeated by the 
British in a series of battles, and Lobengula fled.——There were 
50,000 people in the furneral procession of Mayor Carter Harrison, 
of Chicago.——The Zucanza reduced the ocean record by 29 min- 
utes, inaking the westward trip in 5 days, 12 hours, and 54 min- 
utes.——In the elections the Republicans won in New York,. 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, lowa, and Ohio, and the Democrats 
in Kentucky, Maryland, and Virginia——More fighting occurred 
at Melilla, and the Spaniards were obliged to cease disembarking 
horses and provisions needed by the garrison. Hostility against 
the Spaniards is a the Morocco tribesmen.—— 
A dynamite explosion at tander, Spain, caused great loss of 
life -——Germany will spend more money on the navy and marine 
forts.——Paris has selected a site, on both sides of the Seine, for 
a World’s fair in 1900. 


New York. 


The department ef pedagogy of the Brooklyn institute of arts 
and sciences has charged the committee on ns ae museum 
with the duty of collecting, classifying, and arranging for refer- 
ence, school and college text-books, apparatus, and educational 
appliances of every kind to illustrate the history and progress of 
education. The collection is also to include school reports, 
periodicals, published addresses and essays, catalogues, and 
courses of study. 


The Hebrew Journal writes that the Jews of New York city 
have developed a fairly adequate communal educational system. 
The institutions embraced in this system include the Hebrew free 
schools and the Talmud Torah schools for the younger children, 
the Hebrew Technical institute and Louis, down-town school for 
the industrial branches, and the Jewish Theological seminary for 
the higher instruction of teachers and rabbis. Besides these, there 
are numerous other educational facilities offered by institutions 
not peculiarly or exclusively educational in character, as the kin- 
dergartens of the congregational sisterhoods. 


A. Abraham, of Brooklyn, has presented Cornell university with 
two valuable libraries. one of 1,000 volumes on the German phil- 
osopher Kant, and the other of 500 volumes on Spinoza. With 
these libraries go also a fine collection of portraits of both these 
philosophers, comprising all the authentic copies that have ever 
been published. The Kant collection is said to be by far the rich- 
est in the world. The Spinoza collection is the fruit of fifty years 
of work on the ~~ of a zealous collector, and for completeness 
is nowhere excelled. Both collections are of the greatest value to 
the Sage school of philosophy of Cornell, where great stress is 
laid on Spinoza and Kant. The gift makes this school the center 
of all investigation in this country bearing upon the work of the 
two philosophers. 


Eagles are numerous in the Catskill mountains this fall. Two: 
men shot a bald-headed eagle which measured 8 feet and 4 
inches from tip to tip of its wings. One of his claws extende 
measured five inches across. 

A woman heard a great commotion in the back yard. A large 
eagle was in the act of swooping down upon a hen. She tried to 
frighten the bird away, but it attacked her fiercely and sunk its 
talons into one of her arms and would not loosen them. She 
seized a hatchet, and after a desperate fight, despatched the eagle, 
which measured five and a half feet from tip to tip. Her arms 
were badly lacerated. 

A boy, while leisurely riding along the road, was swooped upon 
by one of two eagles. It imbedded its beak and talons in his 
back. Then its mate came to its assistance, and it was with the 

reatest difficulty that the boy managed to ward off blows in his 
oan The horse started on a run, but the birds kept up a run- 
ning attack. He jumped from the horse and > large piece 
of wood fought the eagles. Two men rushed to his assistance 
and managed to kill one of the birds, but the other escaped. The 
one killed was nearly seven feet across its extended wings. Had 
assistance not arrived it is probable that the eagles would have 
overpowered the boy. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. 

Under the above heading, we receive notice of a plan to incor- 
porate science with religion that is to be tried this winter in this 
city. A series of Science Sermons, under the auspices of the 
Science Sermons Society, will be given in the lecture-room of the 
Rev. Robert Collyer’s church, Park avenue, cor. 34th street, 
on Sunday evenings. The lectures of the Brooklyn Ethical 
association, whose aim is to teach ethics and religion as 
found in the study of evolution, will be repeated here on the 
Sunday evenings following their first delivery at the First Unitar- 
ian church in Brooklyn. The feeling that there is a conflict be- 
tween natural science and true religion is fast dying out. These 
liberal and brotherly movements of the church toward co-opera- 
tion seem calculated to supply “ a long-felt want,” and are among 
the most encouraging signs of the times. 
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(Selected from Our Times, monthly, 30c. a year.) 


Saxony and its King. 


_ The kingdom of Saxony is one of the smallest in Europe, hav- 
ing an area of 5,795 square miles. It is only a little larger than 
one of the smallest of our states—Connecticut; but the popula- 
tion is several times as dense. In this kingdom, less than one- 
eighth the size of New York, there are one-half as many people 





ALBERT, KING OF SAXONY. 


as in that state, or over 3,000,000, Dresden, the capital, is about 
the size of Washington. It is one of the handsomest cities of 
Europe, and for that reason is sometimes called the “ Florence on 
the Elbe.” One of its manufactures has a world-wide reputation. 
Who has not heard of or seen the beautiful Dresden ware with 
which housekeepers like to adorn their tables? The city is built 
on both sides of the Elbe. It has a fine zoological garden, near 
which is the king’s palace. Its art galleries, libraries, museums, 
and theaters are among the finest in Europe. Leipzig is an im- 
portant commercialcenter. This kingdom ts better provided with 
railroads than any other part of Germany. In education it 
stands very high. 

Saxony is the smallest of the four kingdoms in the German 
empire, the others in the order of size being Prussia, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemberg. Inthe time of Charlemagne the country became 
a dukedom, being annexed to the Frankish and afterwards to the 
Roman empire. In 1355 theruler’s title was changed to elector. 
The grandsons of Friedrich the Valiant, Ernest and Albert, in 
1485 divided the inherited countries, so that Ernest received 
Thuringia and Albert, Meissen, and two lines were thus formed, 
which still flourish, the Ernestine and the Albertine, of which the 
former now reigns in four Saxon duchies, Saxe-\Weimar-Eisenach, 
Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, Saxe-Altenburg, and Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha; the latter, in the kingdom of Saxony. During the 
Thirty Years’ war the elector was an ally of Sweden. Saxony be- 
came involved in a war with that country in 1607, when elector 
August embraced Roman Qatholicism and was made king of 
Poland. 

His successor sided with Maria Theresa of Austria against 
Friedrich II. of Prussia, and in the Seven Years’ war Saxony lost 
70,000 men. It was a long time recovering from this blow. In 
1806 Saxony entered the Confederation of the Rhine and the 
elector received the title of king. During the long period of 
peace that followed, the country became very prosperous. The 
revolutionary years of 1848-49 brought many great and needed 
reforms. 

In 1854, King Johann ascended the throne and both he and his 
minister, Beust, made a stubborn opposition to the Prussian 
policy, and showed a decided partiality for Austria as a leader of 
the small states. The war of 1866 endangered the independence 
of Saxony; Johann saved his crown only by entering the North 
German confederacy, paying a large war indemnity, and dismis- 
sing Beust. In 1870-71 the Saxon soldiers fought under the 
leadership of the crown prince (now King Albert) as true allies 
by the side of the Prussians. In all foreign affairs and in many 
important interior questions the authority of the German empire 
has wholly superseded that of the particular Saxon government, 
which, however, is independent with respect to interior adminis- 
tration. 

King Albert was born in 1828, and began to reign in 1873. In 
youth he received a thorough training in jurisprudence and the 
science ‘of government; he has made his mark as a soldier, 
having served in the Sleswig-Helistein war of 1864, the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866, the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. What 

is more unusual in a king is that he is skilled in pharmacy. He 
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frequently visits the drug stores of Dresden and puts up pre- 
scriptions. His queen, Carola, is a handsome and accomplished 
woman. They are beth very popular. 

The fiftieth anniversary of King Albert entering the army 
was celebrated October 22; Dresden was gaily decorated. The 
principal event was a parade at noon in front of the castle of rep- 
resentatives of all the German, Austrian, and Russian regiments 
of which King Albert is honorary chief. Atthe banquet Emperor 
William sat at the table of honor between the king and queen of 
Saxony. During the ceremonies the aged king was presented 
with a field marshal’s baton. 


¥ 
Death of a Great Composer. 


Charles Francois Gounod died in Paris recently of apoplexy. 
He was born in Paris in 1818, where he entered the Conservatoire 
and studied under the best masters of that time. His mind was of 
a religious cast, and at one time during his stay in Rome he 
thought of entering the church. Nothing came of his intention 
in this direction, however, except a number of pieces of sacred 
music, two of which, a requiem and a mass, were brought forth 
in Vienna, where Gounod dwelt a few months after leaving the 
Eternal City. Then he :eturned iframe, 
to Paris where his notable tri- yr BS 
umphs were to be secured. His 
early writings showed the strong 
influence of Weber and Mendels- 
sohn. After composing several 
operas whose success was limited, 
he produced his greatest work, 
* Faust,” in which he gave a musi- 
cal setting to Goethe’s great crea- 
tion. His practical and experi- 
enced French librettists took from 
the German book the characters 
as popularly understood, a few 
suggestions as to scenes, and the 
outline of the love story of Faust 





Cc. F. GOUNOD. 
and Gretchen, overshadowed by the somber presence of Mephis- 


tophiles. To this material the composer wedded a series of lovely 
numbers, clothed in the time-honored operatic forms and handled 
with consummate skill and taste. 
lie tees never wrote a second work that came up to this high 
rk, but “‘Romeo and Juliet,” produced eight years later, ap- 
proached it in popular favor. This opera was greeted with great 
enthusiasm, and its performance in London, St. Petersburg, and 
in most of the large cities in Germany confirmed the Parisian 
verdict as to its interest and beauty. In spite of the moderate 
success of his later work compared with that of “Faust,” he 
labored on; always earnest, impassioned, and vivacious, to the 
end. France may well mourn the death of Charles Francois 
Gounod, for he leaves no successor among his countrymen, and 
Europe will scarcely fail to share the sorrow with which lovers of 
art must record the death of one of the very few eminent com- 
posers of the century. 


¥ 
The British in Uganda, 


For some time the British have had under consideration the 
question of the evacuation of Uganda. The continued occupa- 
tion involved considerable expense, which the British East African 
Company felt they could not afford. But, on the other hand, it 
was asserted that if the British should leave the missionaries 
would be unprotected. The Britain, moreover, dislikes to give 
up any land that he has in his possession, which is a main reason 
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why he has held onto Uganda. The latest news from that coun- 
try is to the effect that the Catholics have been given about one 
quarter of the te:ritory that was formerly Protestant. Both the 
contending churches agreed to this arrangement at the instance 
of the British commissioner. Liberty of conscience, however, !s 
proclaimed throughout Uganda. The next move will probably 
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be the absorption of the territory of the British East African 
Company by the British protectorate of Zanzibar. That com- 
pany, having sunk nearly half a million pounds in an attempt to 
occupy and administer the immense tract of Africa lying between 
Zanzibar and the Victoria Nyanza, now declare that they can no 
longer continue under the limitations that prevent them from 
levying taxes on the country which they are expected to govern. 


> 
Geographical Notes. 


Water Spouts at Sea.—Everybody has seen during a sultry 
summer afternoon little whirlwinds inthe middle of a dusty road, 
caused by two breezes coming down streets that come together. 
A column of light dust will be seen revolving upward ; then stray 
bits of paper and leaves are picked up, and further on small sticks 
and tufts of grass are added. In the Western states the same 
kind of whirlwinds grow to such size that through the thickest 
woods great tracks are mown as if cut witha giant scythe. These 
big storms receive the name of tornadoes. On the ocean these 
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whirlwinds or tornadoes have, of course, no dust or trees to toss 
about in their giant hands, so they seize upon and suck up the 
water, and, twisting it into a long glittering rope of trembling 
liquid, lift it up to the clouds, whence it is soon dispersed again in 
the form of rain. Such a whirlwind or tornado is known as a water- 
spout. They are frequently met with in tropical countries, espe- 
cially in the straits of Malacca, the China sea, and the waters of 
the West Indies; One vessel collided with a waterspout near the 
Bermudas and tons of water came pouring down on the deck, 
smashing the pilot-house, tearing away ventilators, and injuring 
seamen. At that time numerous spouts were dancing about the 
ocean all around the vessel. 


Deep Sea Life.—The work carried on by the United States 
fish commission vessel, the A/éatross, has established the fact 
that forms of sea life inhabiting the upper waters may descend to 
about 1,200 feet from the surface, but below this to a depth of 
300 or 360 fathoms is a barren zone where marine life seems ab- 
sent. But still deeper, strange to say, has been found an abun- 
dant and varied fauna, new to science, living under conditions of 
great pressure and very little of the life-sustaining element of 
oxygen. 
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New Books. 


In preparing a book on geometry the author has small chance 
for anything new because the problems are as old as Euclid. 
The author's efforts must be mainly confined to selection, arrange- 
ment, and mode of presentation. Prof. Arthur Latham Baker’s 
Elements of Solid Geometry presents some features to which we 
wish to call attention. One of these is the improved notation. 
This is as brief as possible, lines, planes, and angles being repre- 
sented by single letters where possible, and planes and angles by 
two letters where one is objectionable. 

In problems and construction diagrams, the known parts are 
generally indicated by the middle letters of the alphabet, and the 
construction points, etc., by the first letters of the alphabet, in the 
order in which they are found, so that a glance shows the given, 
required, and intermediate parts. When possible, suggestive 
letters are used, as ¢ for trace of one plane upon another, 4 for 
height or altitude, etc. Corresponding lines in different figures 
are indicated by corresponding Greek and English letters. The 
brifer notation results in increased clearness in both diagrams and 
text. The demonstrations are made clearer by presenting their 
constituent parts under separateheadsas: Notation to Prove, 
Construction, Analysis, Proof. In the chapter on cones, Poly- 
Hiedrous, etc., the frustrum of a pyramid is considered as the 
primary solid, and the pyramid, prism, cone, and cylinder are 
considered as special cases of the frustrum. By these means 
greater condinsation is secured and the student gets a clearer 
grasp of the subject. (Ginn & Co., Boston. go cents.) 





The most important pedagogical book that has lately appeared 
is Apperception: A Monograph on Psychology and Pedagogy, 
oy Dr. Karl Lange, translated by the following members of the 

erbartian club: Elmer E. Brown, Charles De Garmo, Mrs. 
Eudora Hailmann, Florence Hall, George F. James, L. R. Klemm, 
Ossian H, Lang, Herman T. Lukens, Charles P. McMurry, Frank 
McMurry, Theo. B. Noss, Levi L. Seeley, Margaret K. Smith. 
The work consists of three parts. Part 1. explains the meaning 
of apperception, discussing its nature and kinds, its conditions, 
and its significance in the spiritual development of man. The 
definition of apperception is given as follows: ‘“ Apperception 
is therefore that psychical activity by which individual percep- 
tions, ideas, or idea-complexes are brought into relation to our 
previous intellectual and emotional life, assimilated with it, and 
thus raised to greater clearness, activity, and significance.” Part 
II., entitled ‘‘ The Theory of fp in its Application to 
Pedagogy,” discusses choice and arrangement of the subject 
matter of education; investigation, extension, and utilization of 
the child’s experience ; and methods of instruction. Part IIJ., 
treating of the ‘“‘ History of the Term Apperception,” explains in 
as short space as possible the theories of apperception held by 
Leibnitz, Kant, Herbart, Lazarus, Steinthal, Non-Herbartian 
Psychologists, and Wundt. Nearly every German philosopher of 
note for the last few centuries has used this term and each, too, 
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in a different sense. There is much in the book that could have 
no application to any but German schools. Nevertheless it will 
prove an mang wo helpful book to the American teacher. It 
clearly shows how the mind grows into the ability to think, and 
the need of the teacher to lead the child to acquire this ability. 
This is sufficient to recommend it to the thousands of teachers 
who wish to base their practice upon sound philosophical princi- 
ples. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, declared many years 
ago that much attention should be given to considering what the 
child already had in his mind when he entered school. His treatise 
has been republished in a pamphlet of fifty-six pages, and formsa 
work that every primary teacher should possess. The case is as 
though a new hand should sit down at a loom to complete a work 
that had already been begun. The question shouid be, What is the 
design of the previous workman? How far has it been carried on? 
How shall | join my work properly to his? In the ordinary 
primary work the teachers ask none of these questions. She pro- 
poses to leave what has been done alone and put in an entirely 
new lot of materials; whether they will connect or do connect 
with the materials already is not asked. The maxim is, ‘ Learn 
these new things.” 

Now it must be apparent that it is of the utmost importance to 
know what the child already knows, and then to weave the new 
knowledge into this already obtained and make a unity of it. 
Hence the value of this volume. (E. L. Kellogg & Co. Limp 
cloth, 25 cents.) 


Under the tittle of The New Redemption, Rev. Geo. D. Her- 
ron, D. D., in a series of six discourses portrays with impassioned 
and yet temperate eloquence the duties of the church in these 
new and trying times. It is a powerful arraignment, a trumpet- 
call, a stirring argument, and ought to appeal to every one who 
has in view the good of his fellowmen. Professor Herron has 
already won a wide reputation in the country as a forcible and 
brilliant writer: the present volume will add greatly to his repu- 
tation and influence. (T. Y. Crowell & Co, New York and Bos- 
ton. 176 pp. 75 cents.) 


A Mere Cypher, by Mary Angela Dickens, is an interesting 
story of English country life. The hero is well depicted and the 
other characters are natural and life-like. The story was formerly 
published in serial form under the title of “A Modern Judith.” 
The title here given is the one originally mtended by the author. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York and London. $1.00.) 


Much of the philosophy of the book entitled The Phzlosophy 
of Singing, by Clara Kathleen Rogers, applies to life as well as 
singing. It is written from a high point of view, and carries force- 
fully to the reader the inspiration in which it was conceived. The 
sentiments expressed and the teaclting offered are distinctively 
“unique and helpful. The chapter on “ stage-fright” and its cure 
marks the book as of value to every singer ; to also do the chapters 
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on “The Scale of the Emotions,” “ Automatism,” “How to 
Study, ” “ Individuality in Art,” and “Dramatic Expression.” 
The writer believes that the best days of Art,—as expressed in 
singing,-—are yet to be, and that the greatest singers are yet to be 
heard. (Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50 ) 


Principal Richard H. Mooney, of the Quinsigamond grammar 
school, Worcester, Mass., has prepared One Thousand Suestions 
and Answers on U.S. History, Civil Government, Literature, 
and Finance. It isa very convenient book for teachers to have. 
{Press of Oliver B. Wood, Worcester.) 


A paper-covered octavo volume of about 125 pages contains 
three lectures by the world-renowned philologist F. Max Miiller. 
They are on the Science of Thought, and were delivered at the 
Royal Institution in London in March, 1887, and afterwards pub- 
lished in the Open Court. The subjects are “ The Simplicity of 
Language,” “Identity of Language and Thought,” and “ The 
Simplicity of Thought.” The volume is No. 2, of Vol. I. of the 


Religion of Science library. (The Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago.) 


Nos. 121-122 of Maynard’s English Classic series is an essay 
on Peter the Great, by John Lothrop Motley. It originally ap- 
peared in the North American Review for October, 1845. It 
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rulers; besides it is a oed example of the brilliant, fascinatin 
style of one of the greatest of American historians. (Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., New York.) 


Flora J. Cooke, of the Cook County normal school, has pre- 
pared for supplementary reading a 92-page beok entitled Nature, 
Myths, and Stories for Children. \n the selection and wording 
of these the author has had constantly in view the requirements 
of little children. The type is large and clear. (A. Flanagan, 
Chicago. 15 cents.) 


Merit wins, and this is the reason for the unequalled popularity of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 





THE SCHOOL ¥OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 
meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent larl 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in fu 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are stud to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. UR Times is a carefully ited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or E 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KeELLoce & Co,, Educa- 





gives an excellent idea of the character of the greatest of Russian 


tional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 





‘True patriotic education is that mental, moral, and spiritual training which 
teaches the Citizen how best to LIVE for his country.’’ 





To help the American child become such a Citizen, let the teacher study : 
1. The Patriotic Primer for the Little Citizen. 


By mail, postpaid, 8 cents. For the use of teachers in explaining the relationof 
the child to its home, its school, and its country. Gives the reason why 


THE NATIONAL FLAG SHOULD BE SALUTED DAILY IN EVERY AMERICAN SCHOOL. 
2. The Manual of the Patriotic Salute. 
By mail, 3 cents. Explains the object of the salute and the manner of executing it. 
THE “PRIMER” and “MANUAL OF THE SALUTE,” together, 1 0c. 
3. The Salutation of the Flag and the Use of the Bal- 
LOT CONCRETELY TAUGHT. The set of eight papers, by mail, post- 
paid, 25 cents. A set of eight papers used in the ist, 2d, and 3d Patriotic Elections 


of Children’s Aid Society, 1891, 1892, and 1893. Also by 190 Indian schools, Feb. 
8 and 22, 1893. 


4. The Declaration of Independence. Fac-simile, 44x28 in. 
A COPY SHOULD HANG IN EVERY AMERICAN SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Packed in strong tube, by mail, postpaid, 75 cents. 


§. Teaching Patriotism in the Public Schools. 
1 vol., octavo. By mail, postpaid, $1.00. 





Send for descriptive circulars. Remit by postal note or postage stamps. 


Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Among the many valuable articles now appearing in the JOURNAL we would mention : 
World’s Educational Exhibits, by W111 S. Monroz. A Short Course in Ma ual Train- 
ing, by A. A. UrHamM. Ling System ofGymnastics, by F.A.Morse. Nature Studies, 
by A.C. Boypen. Minerals,—A Study, by Miner H, Pappock. The Natural Move- 
ment Method in Writing, by Prof. CuarLes R. WELLS, 

The Department of Methods never contained more helpful material than it does to- 
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Magazines. 


—The Pansy for November enters upon a new 
year, and announces in that number many new and 
important features. Instead of the weekly parts 
forming a monthly whole, we have the approved 
magazine form, lacking none of the bright, whole- 
some, and charming elements that characterize this 

oung folks’ magazine as the household standard. 
There will be each month, a special department de- 
voted to the work of the Christian Endeavor Society : 
“Our Christian Endeavor Bulletin” Mrs. G. 
Alden (Pansy) who has given so much of her best 
thought and endeavor to the editing of this magazine, 
has long been one of the prime movers in Christian 
Endeavor work. She will have as contributors to 
this new department the best talent to be secured 
among the prominent workers in the Christian En- 
deavor field. 


—Rarely, if ever, has 7he Living Age contained 
richer material, been more filled with thought en- 
gendering matter, than in its recent issues. Among 
the most striking of recent articles are: ** A Visit to 
Prince Bismarck,’ by George W. Smalley ; “* Ethics 
and the Struggle for Existence,” by Leslie Stephen ; 
‘*Some Ruskin Letters,”’ by George Stronach ; *“* La 
Fontaine,” by J. C. Bailey; *‘ The Tuscan National- 
ity,” by Grant Allen; “ American Life through 
English Spectacles,” by A. S. Northcote; ** Under 
British Protection,” by J. Theodore Bent ; etc., etc. 


Thirty-three hundred twelve positions 
filled is the proud record of which the 
Union Schvol Bureau, Kerr & Huyssoon, 
managers, 2 West 14th street, N. Y., cin 
boast. They charge no advanced registra- 
tion fee; payment depends on actual re- 
sults. They always have many vacancies 
to fill, Send stamp for blanks. 


During the recent campaign there were 
many men who showed that they did not 
know the duties of American citizenship, 
or, if they did, did not have sufficient moral 
sense to guide them aright. We want to 
increase the number of enlightened and 
consciencious citizens who will pursue the 
course in politics that seems to them right. 
To help the American child become such a 
citizen, let the teacher study The Patriotic 
Primer for the Little Citizen, The Manual 
of the Patriotic Salute, The Salutation of 
the Flag and the Use of the Ballot, The 
Declaration of Independence, fac-simile, 
44 X 28 in., and Teaching Patriotism in the 
Public Schools. Send for descriptive cir- 
culars of these works to Col. Geo. T. Balch, 
33 E. 22d street, N. Y. 


Walter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass., 
have received from the judges of the 
World’s Columbian exposition one of the 
highest awards on each of the following- 
named articles contained in their exhibit ; 
Breakfast Cocoa, No. 1 Chocolate, German 
Sweet Chocolate, Vanilla Chocolate, Cocoa 
Butter. 

The judges state in their report that 
these products are characterized by excel- 
lent flavor, purity of material employed, 
and uniform, even composition, indicating 
great care in point of mechanical prepara- 
tion. 





Worth a Guinea a Box. 





Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mild dose 
of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


25 cents a box. 
2 





In most localities, especially in cities and 
towns, well furnished schools are the rule 
and poorly furnished ones the exception. 
Still the school furnishings must be added 
to as articles wear out and new needs 
arise. Teachers and school boards who 
contemplate adding to their school furnish- 
ings should write to Peckham, Little & Co., 
56 Reade street, N. Y., who supply “ every- 
thing for the schools.” We are confident 
they will find something to suit them. 


a 
There are innumerable articles that are 
needed in the kindergarten, as any one 
acquainted with the work knows. Teachers 
should keep informed as to new articles 
and improvements. Full information may 
be obtained by writing to J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co., 3 East 14th street, N. Y. 
* 


There is no lack of testimony as to the. 
good effects of the use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. W. W. Gardner, Spring- 
field, Mass., says: “1 value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and a 
pleasant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” <A 
descriptive pamphlet will be sent free on ap- 
plication to the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 

® 
During the Teething Period. 
Mus. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCA. Sold b: ny ey in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The facilities for getting an education are 
so numerous now that no one who has the 
will need say he lacks the opportunity. For 
instance, any one may study French at 
home. It is suggested that the beginner 
get the new method: “French with or 
without a Master.” If somewhat acquainted 
with French, subscribe to Le Francais, 
$2.00 per year, a French monthly magazine, 
containing annotated comedies, novels, 
sketches, etc., also exercises which are cor- 
rected free of charge. Difficulties are ex- 
plained. Each subscriber becomes a stu- 
dent, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
school of languages. One sample copy 
will be sent free by Berlitz & Co., Madison 
square, N. Y. 

& 


No one knows how much entertainment 
and instruction can be gotten out of a 
magic lantern except one who has had long 
experience in its use. Its use is rapidly in- 
creasing if one may judge, by the many 
orders received by McAllister, of 49 Nassau 
street, N. Y., for magic lanterns, stereopti- 
cons, and views, of which he has thousands. 
A 240-page catalogue wili be sent free. 


6 
IMPORTANT, 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Centra! Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. @ 


Why not procure a magic lantern with 
which to make more interesting the lessons 
in science, history, and literature ? Nothing 
can beat it for school-room use, or for use 
in lectures and entertainments. The cata- 
logue of Alfred L. Robbins Co., successors 
to the science department of the National 
School Furnishing Co., 179 and 181 Lake 
street, Chicago, describes physical and 
chemical apparatus, new projection lan- 
terns, etc. Send for it and mention THE 
JOURNAL. 


As Large 


As a dollar were the 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sicken- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
on his legs, back of his 
+ ears and on his head. 
I gave him Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. In two weeks 
the sores commenced to 
heal up; the scales came off and all over his 
body new and healthy flesh and skin formed. 
When he had taken two bottles of HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA, he wasfree from sores.” 
HARRY K. Rusy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 
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Hoop’s PILLS are a mild, gentle, painless, 
safe and efficient cathartic. Always reliable. 25c. 
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Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 
in the above print, 1s a Sel/-teaching Reader for 
children or adults, Its use will result in: 

1st. Clear articulat‘on. ad. Correct Pronun- 
ciation, 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 
c= 4th. The time of learning to read reduced 

y one half. 

Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading 
educators have exprest their decided approval of 
Pronouncing Print. 

The ‘‘ Hiots on Phonic Drill” greatly enhance 
the value of this Primer to teachers, 


Sent for 25 Cents. 


E. L. BELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


MUSIC 


For School or Institute Use. 
SONG TREASURES 


is a well-known and popular book of which thous- 
ands of copies have been sold. Themesand words 
are appropriate for school or institute use. Nature, 
the Sezsons, the Ho Our Creator, etc., are set 
to beautiful music. any favorites which never 
grow old and other charming new ones. Nicely 
printed, durably bound. Only 15 cents each. 
Special rates for quantities. 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 10¢ 
of the best songs for the lower grades that it was 
possible to find. One teacher has taken 250 copies. 
Attractive cover, and well printed and bound. 
Sample 1% cents. Low rates for quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 




















HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“¢ MVFIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contams fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound m cloth. Fifty thousand mapi- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 

. it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
dacked, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Magazines. 


-—The November number of Current Literature 
gives in its 160 pages a remarkably full and complete 
reflection of the progress of the world. The new 
de rtments, “ Sport, Recreation, and Adventure,’ 

he New Education,” and “ Medical Surgical and 
Sanitary,” show a strong grasp of the best vital 
thought of the time in these lines and will do much 
to increase the interest and entertainment already 
given by the magazine. 


—Two articles in the November number of the 
Atlantic Monthly will be of particular interest to 
teachers. The se are Horace E. Scudder’ s “School 
Libraries,” and Ernest Hart's *“* Spectacled School- 
boys.” Mr. Scudder sketches the growth of the 
movement resulting in the establishment of such 
libraries all over the eae relating in particular 
the very successful system which obtains in Wiscon- 
sin, The paper contains many valuable hints for the 
future success of this great movement, and shows 
what great benefits to the country will result trom 
it. 





Frank R. Stockton has written the history of 
**How 1 Wrote * The Lady or the Tiger’? for the 
Ladies’ Home Journai. e tells what came of the 
writing of the famous story and the condition of his 
own mind, at the present time, of the correct solution 
of the problem whether the lady or the tiger came 
out of the opened door. M r. Stockton is to give us 
h 7 delightfully interesting * *Pomona,” the heroine | 

* Rudder Grange,” in a series of twenty letters in 
this magazine. These letters really constitute a 
serial story and will run through the entire year of 
1894 in the Journad. 





—Prof. Felix Adler defines in the November Forum 
the gospel of the Ethical Societies which he founded. 
What they preach, he says, is essentially this: ** That 
good life is possible to all without the previous ac- 
ceptance of any creed, irrespective of religious 
opinion, or philosophic theory ; and that the way of 
righteousness is open and can be entered directly 
withouta previous detour through the land of faith 
or philesophy.” This, he says, does not imply that 
belief in God or in Christ is denied. Dr. Chas, A. 
Briggs, in a temperate article on “The Alienation 
of Church and People,” enlarges on the unchristian- 
like conduct of the churches, and points out a re- 
markable series of Christian enterprises undertaken 
in the face of ministerial opposition, Faith Cure and 
Christian Science, he thinks, have really grasped 
important principles, and he has a good word for the 
Salvation Army. Louis Frechet e, the Canadian 
* poet-laureate,’’ has an article advocating annexa- 
tion for French Canadians. Every French Cana- 
dian, he declares, at heart desires it, while British 
misrule and British oppression destroy all prospect 

f apossible reconciliation between the two races 
in Canada. 


Catarrh, Not Local, 
tional. 
The only proper method of cure for catarrh is by | 
taking a constitutional remedy like Hood's Sarsapar- 
illa, which, reaching every part of the body through 
the blood, does eliminate all impurities and makes the 
whole man healthier. It removes the cause of the 
trouble and restores the diseased membrane to 
proper condition. That this is the practical result 
is proven by thousands of people who have been 
cured of catarrh by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


What folly! To be without BEECHAM’S 
PILLS, 





But Constitu- 


| Angora Fur Gloves, mittens, and armlets, 
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| YOU WANT SOME HELPS FOR 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Here they are: 


(journal of Education, 


DRY GOODS, 


GLOVES. 


We offer in this department complete 
lines of the leading shades and styles of 
Glace, Suede, Pique, Heavy Cape, and | 
Reindeer Gloves, from the following cele- | 
brated makers: 


XAVIER JOUVIN, 


Jouvin Cie, Dent, Allcroft & Co., Perrin | 
Freres and Fisk, Clark & Flagg—for Men, | 
Women, and Children. 

We call special attention to our Wool 
and Fleece-lined gloves and mittens ; also 








issue for October 26, contains an original 
exercise Thanksgiving Day. By OLIvE 
E. Dana. Also Selections for Thanks- 
giving, from various authors. 


‘American Teacher 


for 





November, under the department 
FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, has some choice 
exercises for the little ones. 


Six Stencils 
with which to adorn the Blackboard, Old- 


fashioned Fireplace, Goose, Duck, Turkey, 
Grapes, and Apples. 





All the above at lowest prices, Infor- 
mation about styles, colors, and prices | 
will be sent on request. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY @€ IIlrn STREET, 


We will send you all of the above by mail 
on receipt of 30 cts. in silver or stamps. 
Address 


New England Publishing Co , 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 





NEW YORK. 








ays by 3 CANNOT SEE HOW 
IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Oxford Siager 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Piates, 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires eee — accurate 





Commencement Exercises. | 





Literary Notes 


—— The Scribners will issue the writings of George | 
W. Cable in a new edition of five volumes and the 
writings of Thomas Nelson Page in one of four. 
To their Cameo Series they will add Stevenson’s | 
Virginibus Puerisque and Lang’s Letters to Dead i 
Authors. 


——The Harpers have ready two new volumes in 


the Distaff Series, Zhe Kindergarten, edited by | 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Household 4rt, edited | 
by Chandace Wheeler, and the books of stories ; 
The Cliff Dwellers, by Henry B. Fuller, and Now- | 
adays, by George A. Hibbard. 


Paul Du Chaillu’s book, /var the } em = has | 
just been issued by the Scribners. records | 
the life of Ivar from his birth, giving Ra ma in | 
the every-day life ot the Norseman, including 
games, worship, social customs, ete. 





—Houghton, Miffiin & Co. expect to bring out 


at once the Salem edition of Hawthorne’s Wonde7 


Book for Girls and Boys, and Snow Jmage, and | 
Other Twice-Told Tales ; pos the Portland edition | 
of Longfellow’s Kavanagh, 


——Goldwin Smith’s book on this country will 
have the title Zhe United States: An Outline of 
Political History—zgo2-1871. It will be ready at 
Macmillan & Co., will be two new volumes in the 
American Men of Letters Series—/ames Russell 
Lowell, by George E. Woodbury, and George 
William Curtis, by Edward Cary. 


——A new volume by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
entitled dn Old Town by the Sea, which will 
appear this Autumn, relates to Portsmouth, a 
town of which he has often written in his stories. 


— Macmillan & Co., have engaged to publish a 
work on France by J. E. C. Bodley, the scope of 
which will be similar to that of Bry ce’s American 
Commonwealth. 


——A new edition, in four volumes, of Samuel R. 
Gardner's history Of the English civil war is just 
ready at Longmans, Green & Co.’s, 





a ayy with ae = ——— 

ae ior foal facitity tor ‘ais cl ‘clase tae I can 
— ey prices as naistent with frst 

A new 16-page descriptive catalogue of Esr. 

every Dialogue and Recitation Book, Drill 
and Singing Books, Cantatas. Flags, Drill Or ¥. d. STRWART, 968 | i. 284 t., LY 
Guns, etc., sent free to any teacher. We 
have the largest stock of these books. All ; 
inquiries carefully answered. Send us a TEACHERS AIDS. 





What book can sive 
y ou most hel 


trial order. ods AY Arithmetic, Beery, an nication, eth 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Send écents. E. I. KELLOGG & CO. 61 East 


Ninth Street, New von 





| New Yore AND CuHicaco. 
















USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
LADI E S CET UP ORDERS. 
GREAT AMERICAN PRESENT TO EVERY 

SUBSCRIBER 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send Bye ae B4lbs. Fine 

ary bargains 

offered, during the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lampe 

with $10, $15, and $20 orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 
in United 

By a ¢ hy po tea will go farcocr than io 


N, “UES 
ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Colon. Copgou, English Breakfast, 
pounds of trash. Thirty +b Ba. reputation tor se.ling Pure Good O 


Japan, Imperial, Young 7eon, Guppowder, Sun Sun Chop. and 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0.Box289. 31 & 33 ‘Vesey St, N.Y. 
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Renton’s Outlines of English Literature. 


Introduced at the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
$1.00 NET. 


MINTO’S LOGIC. Introduced at Yale. 


$1.25 NET. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 
DO YOU READ 


Emerson’s American Scholar with your literature class this year? If so, 
you will be glad to see the Syllabus of this oration prepared by Dr. Lowell, 
author of Jason’s Quest, which we are publishing. Your class will find it 
well nigh indispensable to the proper appreciation of this masterpiece and 
in the elucidation of its meaning. 


The profitable study of this author, more than any other of his age, 
requires the company of a careful and scholarly guide. Such this little 
work will be found to be. 


Single copies by mail 10 cents, or per dozen, $1.08. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 
Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teachers’ handbook of Paper 
Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL, of Chicago, especially adapted to 
Kindergartens and Public Schools. 

Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school-room, the originality of her ideas in regard 
to the construction ot plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which 
she gives descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value 
to all kindergartners and progressive public school teachers. 


Price, 25 Cents, by mail. Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 
646 Washington Sreetr, BOSTON. 47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
aceot au might be lenrned otherwise casiy'and delightfully in'one year S=-an.tox. "=> serable Latin and 

4 Cicero, . Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
im Pe Fraction! Cy cary ay anne to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers for ——. ‘ . Ghent B |, Levé’e Beheol Hite- 


Seapente Standard Speakers, Frost’ 
’ Fear Uintnenre 
Sample pages of our Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on op ite pages. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commenteries. Each 12mo 
2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 

3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 
Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 


MINERALS wir Sheorfomsa, “0 of ast yer 


HOW WHEN TO TEACH. 
A New Method Developed in the School-Room and Adapted to Public School Use. 


Experiments and suggestions by correspondence. Supplies furnished. It will cost 
you but a stamp to send for CIRCULAR. Address, 


MINER H. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


The BENN PITMAN System 


Of _—a- as taught to hundreds of pupils at 
the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by N. 
Herr ey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform ; u- 
liarly adapted for class and self instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copies, half 
price ; examination spy to sonmuere, Paes. Address: 
L. H. BIGLOW COMPANY, Publishers, 
62 Broad Street, New York. 
Please mention this paper and your school. 























SHORTHAND. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: “It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 
“ Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
este bibmat gf Seuss vlite Bendre 

SA nion Square, 
(Decker ) WAN 

Take Lessons (day or event at Isaac Pitman’s 
Me tan School of and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. free. 





P.| D, 1. ROBERTS, 





Picturesque 


ERIE 


Lines. 


SOLID TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
anD CHICAGO, 


VIA 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
OR NIAGARA FALLS. 


Pullman Sleeping Cars 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


BUFFALO, 
NIACARA FALLS, 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
CLEVELAND, 
CHICACO. 


Through Dining Cars Between 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


THE ERIE, 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1893, CARRIED A 
A GREATER NUMBER OF EXCURSION- 
ISTS FROM NEW YORK 


To the World’s Fair 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE, THUS PROVING 
ITSELF TO BE THE MOST POPULAR 
ROUTE 


TO CHICAGO, 


AND TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST 
AND sOUTHWEST. 


THE ERIE IS THE ONLY LINE WHOSE 
TRAINS ARE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ENTIRE DISTANCE, NEW YORK TO 
CHICAGO, 


F. W. BUSKIRK, 
Asst Gen’/ l’ass. Agent, 
Cuicaco, 


General Pass Agent, 
New York. 


JAMES BUCKLEY, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
401 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





